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CHARACTERS 


T  1 

’  Vcowmcn  from  Inola. 

5,  J 


OSMENT, 

CLOVIS, 

MRS.  CLOVIS. 

mrs.  baker,  a  widow,  who  runs  the  hotel  dining  room. 
willie  baker,  her  daughter. 

uncle  jim  {“Watt  Jim”),  Willie's  uncle,  and  brother  of  Mrs. 
Baker.  Proprietor  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

SHERIFF  BEACH. 

“boy”  Huntington,  who  works  in  the  oil  fields — when  he 
works. 

ELVIE  RAPP. 

GRADEN. 

hattie,  Uncle  Jim’s  housekeeper. 
opalena,  Hattie’s  daughter. 

LOOMIS. 

BILL  WADE. 


EPISODE  I. 


The  dining  room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for 
Ladies  and  Gents.  Claremont,  Oklahoma. 
Spring  morning,  1913. 


EPISODE  11. 


'  Scene  1 — Office  of  the  Hotel,  two  years  later, 
Summer,  1915. 

Scene  2 — The  dining  room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  six  months  later.  Mid-winter,  1915. 


'Scene  1 — The  upstairs  hall  over  the  dining 
room,  about  11  o’clock,  p.  m.,  Summer,  1916. 


EPISODE  III. 


'  Scene  2 — A  light-housekeeping  room  in 
Loomis’  Rooming  House.  Immediately  after 
Scene  1. 


EPISODE  ONE 


EPISODE  ONE 


scene:  The  dining  room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for 
Ladies  and  Gents,  Claremont,  Oklahoma,  seen  from  the 
cast.  Spring  morning,  1913.  Left,  along  the  north  wall — 
a  long  table  and  chairs  for  eight  or  ten  people.  In  the  Left 
wall — a  door  from  the  outside,  a  window,  and  another 
door  from  the  outside.  In  the  Rear  wall,  beginning  Left — 
a  coat-rack  with  a  coat  hanging  from  it,  a  swinging  door 
into  the  kitchen,  a  picture  of  something  large  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  along  the  route  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Southern  Railway,  a  door  to  the  stairway,  and  a 
side-board.  In  the  Right  wall, — a  window.  Downstage 
Right,  a  small  round  table  with  chairs  for  four  people.  Back 
of  the  table,  on  a  large  carpet — three  or  four  rocking 
chairs. 

Everything  is  very  cheap  and  shoddy.  The  rooms  of  the 
hotel  are  in  another  building,  which,  with  this  part  of  the 
hotel,  forms  an  L.  Opposite  this  L,  and  across  the  street, 
is  the  Iron  Mountain  Railway  station. 

[When  the  curtain  rises,  osment,  an  expansive  cowman 
with  a  drooping  mustache  and  a  very  red  face;  clovis,  a 
thin,  tired-looking  cowman;  and  mrs.  clovis,  a  sharp, 
acidulous  zvoman — are  seated  at  the  long  table.  Left,  fin¬ 
ishing  a  late  breakfast,  osment  is  gesticulating  with  his 
fork.] 
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osment.  Well,  she  done  it !  I’m  as  shore  of  it  as  I’m  shore 
of  goin  to  heaven  when  I  die — 

clovis.  Well,  I  doan  know  about  you  and  heaven — 

mrs.  clovis.  Pass  me  sump’n,  fer  heaven’s  sake ! 

osment.  [Passing  her  something.]  She  shore  done  it! 
Sheriff  Beach  tole  me  about  it  yistiddy  mornin.  They 
caught  her  a-stealin  a  raft  of  silk  from  the  department 
store  ’bout  a  week  ago,  so  they  put  her  in  the  county  jail. 
Mis’  Martin  tuck  pity  on  her  and  let  her  come  in  to  help 
wash  up  the  dishes.  Elvie — that’s  the  gal’s  name,  Elvie 
Rapp — Elvie  seen  the  keys  to  the  jail  a-hangin  in  the 
kitchen,  and  night  afore  last  she  tuck  them  keys,  unlocked 
all  the  cells,  and  let  them  prisoners  loose  to  run  hog-wild 
all  over  the  country  ! 

mrs.  clovis.  Mercy !  Whut’d  she  do  that  fer  ?  Pass  me 
sump’n ! 

osment.  The  sheriff  ask  her  that  self-same  question,  Mis’ 
Clovis.  And  this  Elvie  she  kinda  looked  like  a  sick  calf 
a-hangin  her  head  down,  and  she  said :  “All  them  nice  men, 
Mister  Sheriff !  Whutever  did  they  lock  up  all — them — 
ni  ce — m  en  f e  r — anyway  ?  ’  ’ 

clovis.  Nice  men!  Crimernals,  ever  one  of  em ! 
mrs.  clovis.  Forgers  !  Thieves  !  Murderers  ! 
osment.  [Looking  very  zvise,  very  significant.]  They  was 
men,  Mis’  Clovis.  They  was  men. 

mrs.  clovis.  [Understanding.]  Oh — !  So  she  let  em  out, 
did  she?  [osment  nods.]  And  whur  is  she  now? 
osment.  Mis’  Martin  said  she  wouldn’t  have  her  in  the 
jail  no  more — fer  nuthin !  So  the  Sheriff’s  got  her  at  his 
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house.  [With  a  vast  laugh.]  And  he’s  shore  a  worried 
man,  Mis’  Clovis.  I’m  a  son-of-a-gun  if  he  ain’t.  He  doan 
know  whut  to  do  with  her.  Cain’t  keep  her  in  the  jail. 
Cain’t  turn  her  loose.  They  ain’t  no  one  ud  have  her.  Ain’t 
he  in  one  hell  of  a  fix !  Oh,  I  beg  yer  pardon— [mrs. 
clovis  has  given  him  a  freezing  glance.  There  begins  a 
loud  thumping  on  the  stairway  door,  and  a  young  girl’s 
voice  shouting  angrily.] 

voice.  You  better  let  me  outa  here  !  You  better  !  [  Thump — 
the  voice  grows  higher,  shriller.]  I'll  kick  yer  ole  door 
down !  I’ll  kick  it  down,  I  tell  you !  Lemme  out !  Lemme 
outa  here ! 

[mrs.  baker  comes  abruptly  from  the  kitchen.  She  is 
portly.  Her  voice  is  rather  sharp,  but  one  would  guess  her 
to  be  kind  at  heart.  She  gives  the  curious  impression  of 
being  both  hard  and  human  at  the  same  time.] 

mrs.  baker.  Willie  !  You  dry  that  up,  Missy  !  I’ll  wear  you 
out !  Quit  kickin  that  door,  quit  it,  I  tell  you — 

willie.  I  won’t !  I  won’t !  Ole  fool,  I’ll  tell  Watt  Jim,  see 
if  I  don’t ! 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  tell  yer  Uncle  Jim,  see  if  I  keer — 
osment.  Whut  you  got  in  there,  Mis’  Baker?  Wild-cat? 

mrs.  baker.  [Smiling.]  No,  it  ain’t.  It’s  Willie,  my  daugh¬ 
ter.  She’s  a  kind  of  wild-cat. 

osment.  Does  she  bite? 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  wild.  Guess  I  better  let  her  out,  she’ll 
kick  the  door  down.  Didje  git  enough  coffee,  Mr.  Osment? 

osment.  Guess  I  got  all  that’s  good  fer  me.  [He  rises,  mr. 
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and  MRS.  clovis  rise.]  Doan  wanna  spile  my  complexion 
none. 

mrs.  clovis.  That  was  a  mighty  good  breakfast,  Mis’ 
Baker.  Sorry  we  was  so  late. 

mrs.  baker.  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Hope  you  had  enough 
to  eat — 

mrs.  clovis.  Had  a  plenty,  thank  you.  [clovis  and  osment 
pay,  and  go  out.]  If  you’re  ever  in  Inola,  Mis’  Baker, 
won’t  you  stop  in  and  see  us  ? 

mrs.  baker.  Thank  you.  I  doan  git  away  much.  You  see 
I’m  a-runnin  the  dinin  room  myself.  My  brother,  Jimmie, 
he  owns  the  hotel,  and  runs  that  part  of  it  hisself.  But  the 
dinin  room — I  got  to  keep  goin  by  myself.  It  keeps  me 
on  the  jump  doin  most  of  the  cookin  and  waitin  on 
tables — 

mrs.  clovis.  Ain’t  you  got  no  help? 

mrs.  baker.  A  womern  helps  me  cook.  She  ain’t  much 
good  at  it,  though.  [Smiling  at  the  thought.]  If  I  let  her 
make  even  the  pies  she’d  make  em  so  bad  wouldn’t  no  one 
eat  em.  And  Willie,  my  daughter,  she  waits  on  tables. 
Only,  things  are  gittin  so  busy  it  takes  both  of  us  most 
of  the  time. 

MRS.  clovis.  Willie’d  oughta  be  in  school,  hadn’t  she  ? 

mrs.  baker.  I  need  her  here. 

mrs.  clovis.  Yes,  I  know. 

mrs.  baker.  [Testily.]  She’s  sixteen. 

mrs.  clovis.  It’s  a  bad  age. 
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mks.  BA  ken.  Whut’d  you  mean? 

Mi':;.  cloves.  It’s  jist  the  age  they  git  interested  in — things 
— A;yu  you  know  wliut  I  mean.  You  have  t’  he  keer- 
ful,  who  they  run  around  with.  A  girl’s  life  c’n  he  ruined — 

mks.  baker.  '1  hat’s  why  I  wanta  keep  Willie  here — under 
my  thumb. 

MKS.  clovis.  If  you  wanta  know  whut  I  think,  I  think 
school  ud  be  safer.  If  1  had  my  way  all  girls  sixteen  ud 
go  to  the  Reform  School  till  they  got  over  their  crazi¬ 
ness. 

mks.  baker.  I’d  druther  have  Willie  whur  1.  c’n  see  her. 
mks.  cloves.  Well,  I  guess  you  know. 

mks.  bakes.  The  work’s  piled  up  on  me  here.  I  need  her 
t’  help.  An’  I  need  more  help  ’n  Willie,  too.  They’s  more 
work’n  we  c’n  both  do — 

mks.  clovis.  Then  you’d  oughta  git  more  help. 

mks.  bakek.  Cain’t  afford  it. 

mks.  clovis.  Well,  there’s  that,  of  course — 

MRS.  baker.  But  mebbc  I  will,  anyway — 

mrs.  clovis.  It  ud  save  you — [She  goes  out.] 

Willie.  [Shouting.]  Maw!  Are  you  gonna  let  me  outa 
here,  or  are  you  not  ? 

mrs.  baker.  I  am  not. 

willie.  [Whining.]  Well,  I  doan  see  why!  I’m  not  goin 
swimmin — 
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mrs.  baker.  \Smiling.]  No,  I  know  you’re  not.  You’ve 
done  yer  last  swimmin,  young  lady. 

willie.  I  ain’t  had  no  breakfast. 

mrs.  baker.  I’ll  bet  you  ain’t  even  dressed  yit. 

willie.  I  am  dressed. 

mrs.  baker.  [ Chuckling. ]  Well,  you  ain’t  goin  nowhere 
so  it  doan  make  no  difference.  [She  is  clearing  up  the  table, 
setting  the  dirty  dishes  on  a  shelf  just  inside  the  kitchen 
door.] 

willie.  I’m  goin  upstairs  to  comb  my  hair,  and  when  I 
come  down,  if  this  door  ain’t  unlocked,  I’ll  smash  it. 

mrs.  baker.  You  better  not — 

willie.  You’ll  see ! 

[There  is  a  noise  of  someone  stamping  upstairs,  uncle 
jim  Thompson  comes  in  from  the  kitchen,  carrying  a 
small  dish  of  pudding  from  which  he  takes  an  occasional 
spoonful,  uncle  jim — “watt  jim” — is  past  fifty-five. 
He  is  short,  rather  dapper,  rather  gentle  and  has  a  long 
iron-grey  mustache.  He  walks  about  with  quick  nervous 
steps — like  a  bird.] 

uncle  jim.  Whur’s  Willie? 
mrs.  baker.  Locked  up. 

uncle  jim.  [ALff  in  the  least  surprised.]  What’s  it  fer 
this  time? 

mrs.  baker.  She  went  swimmin  yistiddy. 
uncle  jim.  Did  she  ketch  cold? 
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MRS.  baker.  She  caught  a  plenty  from  me — but  it  wasn’t 
cold.  [She  unlocks  the  door.] 

uncle  jim.  Who’d  she  go  with? 

mrs.  baker.  They  was  a  whole  crowd  of  em.  Boys  and 
girls — mixed. 

uncle  jim.  Hmmm.  Don’t  you  want  her  to  swim? 

mrs.  baker.  She  ain't  goin  swimmin  with  no  boys. 

[sheriff  beach  comes  in  by  the  outside  door.  He  is 
sleek,  smooth-shaven — and  just  now  very  worried.] 

sheriff.  Mis’  Baker,  if  you’re  ready,  I’ll  go  fetch  her. 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  go  ahead. 

sheriff.  You’re  shore  it’s  all  right? 

mrs.  baker.  [Angry.]  Well,  of  course  it’s  all  right!  I 
never  see  such  people  as  you  men ! 

sheriff.  Well,  it  doan  make  no  difference  to  me — 
mrs.  baker.  Git  her,  then!  [the  sheriff  goes  out.] 
uncle  jim.  [Gravely.]  Who’s  he  bringin  here,  Mary? 
mrs.  baker.  Elvie  Rapp,  that’s  who. 
uncle  jim.  The  jail-bird? 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  who  made  her  a  jail-bird?  She  was 
hungry — that’s  why  she  stole. 

UNCLE  JIM.  She  let  all  the  prisoners  out. 

mrs.  baker.  I  know  she  did. 

uncle  jim.  Do  you  excuse  her  fer  it? 
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mrs.  baker.  No,  I  don’t.  It  ain’t  none  of  my  affair.  I 
need  help — that’s  whut. 

uncle  jim.  It  won’t  do  yer  dinin  room  no  good  to  have 
sich  a  womern  here.  Everybody  knows  whut  she  done — 

MRS.  baker.  They  doan  know  Elvie — by  sight. 

uncle  jim.  They  know  her  name.  And  whut  about  Willie? 

mrs.  baker.  Whut  about  her? 

uncle  jim.  Willie  at  the  age  she  is — !  Mary,  you  goin  to 
let  her  be  around  this  bad  womern? 

mrs.  baker.  She  ain’t  bad.  And  she  ain’t  a  womern.  Elvie 
ain’t  so  old — 

uncle  jim.  Plenty  of  people  are  bad  afore  her  age — 

-  mrs.  baker.  Well,  don’t  lecture  me.  I  cain’t  help  it. 

uncle  jim.  You  c’n  keep  Willie  from  goin  bad — 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  ain’t  I?  Ain’t  I  jist  locked  her  up  fer 
goin  swimmin  with  boys  ? 

uncle  jim.  You  ain’t  locked  her  up  to  keep  her  away 
from  a  bad  womern — 

mrs.  baker.  Bad  womern  !  Bad  womern  ! 

willie.  [On  the  stairs .]  Bad  womern!  Bad  womern! 
Who’s  a  bad  womern  ?  Maw,  unlock  the  door,  I’ll  smash 
it! 

mrs.  baker.  Smash  away,  see  if  I  keer !  [willie  begins 
pounding .]  Stop  it!  Stop  it,  silly!  It  ain’t  locked. 

willie.  [ Coming  in.]  Think  you’re  smart,  don’t  you? 

[She  is  sixteen ,  not  quite  out  of  the  awkward  stage.  She 
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is  tom-boy  and  coquette ;  her  voice  is  raucous  and  gentle, 
by  turns.  Her  hair  is  golden .] 

mrs.  baker.  [Laughing.]  Who’s  a  smarty?  Tryin  to  smash 
a  door  down  that  ain’t  locked ! 

willie.  You  knowed  I  would,  too.  It’s  a  good  thing  you 
unlocked  it.  Whut’s  a  locked  door  to  me  ?  Pooh !  I  coulda 
got  out  the  window — 

mrs.  baker.  Why  didn’t  you  then? 

WILLIE.  I  will — next  time. 

uncle  jim.  Who’d  you  go  swimmin  with,  Willie? 

mrs.  baker.  [Interrupting.]  Boys. 

willie.  They  was  girls  along,  too — 

mrs.  baker.  [Scornfully.]  Whut  if  they  was?  Do  you 
think  I  doan  know  whut  the  boys  do  ?  They  go  grabbin  the 
girls’  legs  under  the  water — that’s  whut  they  do ! 

willie.  Aw,  they  do  not !  Watt  Jim,  yer  sister’s  gone 
plumb  crazy.  And  whut  if  the  boys  did  grab  the  girls’ 
legs  ?  Whut’s  wrong  with  my  legs,  I’d  like  to  know ! 

MRS.  BAKER.  You’ll  find  OUt. 

willie.  Whut’s  wrong  with  em? 

mrs.  baker.  You’ll — find — out.  [She  goes  out  into  the 
kitchen.] 

uncle  jim.  Had  yer  breakfast? 
willie.  No. 

uncle  jim.  Whut  you  want? 

willie.  Oh,  Watt  Jim!  You  git  it  fer  me!  I’ll  kiss  you! 
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uncle  jim.  Look  out,  look  out,  ye’re  makin  me  spill  it ! 
willie.  Will  you? 
uncle  jim.  Whut  you  want? 

willie.  [Seating  herself  at  the  small  table,  Right.]  Oh, 
grapefruit,  and  oatmeal,  and  bacon,  and  eggs,  and  hot- 
cakes. 

uncle  jim.  Whew!  Anything  else? 

willie.  And  coffee.  Oh,  I  doan  want  all  that  stuff.  Bring 
me  some  toast,  dry,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

[uncle  jim  goes  out  into  the  kitchen,  “boy”  huntington 
comes  in.  He  is  twenty-two,  dark,  boyish — rather  rough.] 

boy.  Breakfast  ready? 

willie.  Git  out,  you’re  too  late! 

boy.  So  are  you.  Aw,  c’mon,  gimme  sump’n  to  eat. 

willie.  No. 

boy.  You  will,  too.  I’ll  kiss  you ! 
willie.  Boy!  Quit  it!  Watt  Jim! 
uncle  jim.  [Outside.]  Comin. 

willie.  [To  boy.]  Whut’re  you  always  tryin  to  kiss  me 
fer  ? 

boy.  [Seating  himself  at  the  table.]  I  like  it. 
willie.  How’d  you  mean? 

uncle  jim.  [Entering.]  Here  you  are,  lady.  [He  puts  her 
breakfast  before  her.] 

boy.  Gimme  half. 
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willie.  I  will  not.  Git  yer  own. 
uncle  jim.  Whut  you  want,  Boy? 

boy.  O,  grapefruit,  and  bacon  and  eggs,  and  oatmeal — 
uncle  jim.  Whew!  Anything  else? 
boy.  And  coffee. 

willie.  You  don’t  git  it.  You  git  toast  and  coffee,  that’s 
all! 

BOY.  Now - ! 

willie.  Fer  bein  late.  Git  it,  Watt  Jim.  [uncle  jim  goes 
out  into  the  kitchen.] 

boy.  [Grinning.]  Ain’t  we  the  married  couple? 
willie.  How? 

boy.  Havin  breakfast  together. 
willie.  Oh — ! 

boy.  If  we  was  married — you  and  me — we  could  have 
breakfast  together  ever  mornin. 

willie.  Whut  about  yer  own  wife? 

boy.  Oh,  fergit  her !  I  wish  I  was  married  to  you. 

willie.  No,  thank  you.  If  it  was  a  different  man  ever 
day,  I  wouldn’t  mind — 

boy.  [Shocked.]  Willie! 

willie.  Why  couldn’t  I  ? 

boy.  A  different  one  ever  day ! 

willie.  Don’t  you  think  I’d  git  tired  lookin  at  you  ever 
mornin? 
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boy.  Ain’t  I  a  beauty? 

willie.  I  should  say  not!  If  you  was  my  husband,  I 
wouldn’t  let  you  come  to  the  table  with  yer  hair  lookin 
like  that — 

boy.  Whut’s  the  matter  with  it? 

willie.  [Rising.]  Here,  set  down  over  here.  I’ll  show 
you.  [She  puts  him  in  one  of  the  rockers,  goes  to  the  side- 
hoard,  gets  a  comb  and  mirror .]  There,  look  at  yerself ! 

boy.  I’m  lookin  at  you. 

willie.  Silly !  [She  combs  his  hair.  Her  hands  linger  a 
moment,  softly,  smoothing  it  down,  boy  seizes  her  hand, 
kisses  it.]  Boy,  quit  it! 

boy.  [He  rises,  holding  her.]  You  hadn’t  ought  to  tease 
me  this  way ! 

willie.  How? 

boy.  I’ve  took  more  off  you  than  any  girl  I  ever  knowed. 

willie.  You’re  hurtin  me! 

boy.  [Releasing  her.]  You’re  hurtin  me,  Willie. 

[uncle  jim  comes  back  in  with  boy’s  breakfast.] 

uncle  jim.  Here’s  yer  breakfast !  [He  sets  it  down. 
willie  and  boy  go  back  to  the  table,  very  quietly,  and 
sit  down.]  Whut  you  all  so  quiet  about?  Ack  like  married 
folks!  [A/o  anszver.]  I  could  tell  you  sump’n — Who’d  you 
think’s  comin? 

willie.  Who? 

uncle  jim.  Elvie  Rapp. 
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willie.  Whut’s  she  comin  fer? 

UNCLE  jim.  To  work. 

willie.  [Rising — agitated .]  She  ain’t!  I  won’t  have  her! 

uncle  jim.  Yer  Maw  said  so — 

willie.  She’s  bad ! 

uncle  jim.  I  tole  yer  Maw — 

willie.  Watt  Jim,  don’t  let  her  come! 

uncle  jim.  I  cain’t  help  it. 

[mrs.  baker  has  entered  from  the  kitchen .] 
mrs.  baker.  She’s  comin. 

willie.  [Going  to  her.]  Maw,  you  ain’t  bringin  her  here? 

mrs.  baker.  Sheriff  Beach  is. 

willie.  I  won’t  stay.  I’ll  leave. 

mrs.  baker.  I’ll  lock  you  up,  young  lady ! 

willie.  I’m  afraid  of  her.  She  ain’t  no  good.  If  she  comes 
I’ll  go  away ! 

mrs.  baker.  Whur’ll  you  go? 
willie.  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  go  somewhur. 

mrs.  baker.  Silly!  Well,  I’ll  jist  say!  Afraid  of  another 
girl !  Whut’re  you  afraid  of  ? 

willie.  I  don’t  know.  Watt  Jim,  don’t  let  her  come! 
uncle  jim.  I  tried  to  tell  yer  Maw — 
willie.  Boy  !  Don’t  let  her — 
boy.  Mis’  Baker — 
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MRS.  BAKER.  Dry  up ! 
uncle  jim.  Mary — 

mrs.  baker.  Oh,  the  whole  bunch  of  you!  I  never  heerd 
the  like !  She’s  comin — and  you  may  as  well  keep  yer 
mouth  shet  about  it ! 

willie.  [Suddenly  quiet  again.]  Well,  let  her  come.  I 
don’t  keer.  I  tried  to  stop  you.  [She  goes  back  to  the  table, 
boy  following,  and  sits  down — almost  in  tears.] 

mrs.  baker.  Hurry  up  and  finish  yer  breakfast. 

willie.  I  don’t  want  it. 

boy.  Drink  yer  coffee,  anyway. 

[There  is  a  knock  at  the  outside  door.  mrs.  baker  goes 
and  opens  it.  Enter  sheriff  beach  and  elvie.] 

sheriff.  This  is  her,  Mis’  Baker.  This  is  Elvie. 

mrs.  baker.  Howdy  do  ?  Take  yer  things  off.  Had  yer 
breakfast? 

elvie.  [She  is  thin.  Her  eyes  are  deep,  her  voice  husky. 
A  morbid,  ill-looking  girl — old  too  soon.  Her  hair  is  the 
color  of  slate.]  I  had  it. 

sheriff.  I  fed  her,  Mis’  Baker.  If  you  need  me  now — 

mrs.  baker.  I  won’t,  [the  sheriff  goes  out.]  You  c‘n 
bresh  the  crumbs  off  the  big  table,  and  straighten  it  up. 
They’s  a  crumb  tray  in  the  side-board.  When  them  two  gits 
through  eatin,  you  c’n  sweep.  Broom’s  in  the  kitchen. 
[She  starts  out  into  the  kitchen.  Turning  back:]  Oh — ! 
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Yer  name’s  Elvie  Rapp,  ain’t  it?  Well,  from  now  on  yer 
name  is — le’s  see — Elsie.  Elsie  Robbison. 

elvie.  [ With  a  hard  little  smile.]  You  c’n  change  my 
name — 

MRS.  baker.  And  that  ain’t  all!  [She  goes  out.] 

uncle  jim.  [Following  her  out.]  Mary, — 

[elvie  goes  to  the  side-hoard  for  the  crumb  tray,  and 
begins  brushing  the  long  table,  uncle  jim  returns  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  larger  dish,  from  which  he  eats  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  following  scene.] 

uncle  jim.  [Gaily.]  Got  you  workin,  eh? 

elvie.  Yes. 

uncle  jim.  Guess  you  ain’t  used  to  it — 
elvie.  Oh,  ain’t  I? 

uncle  jim.  Well,  I  thought  mebbe  you  wasn’t. 
elvie.  I’ve  worked  all  my  life — -fer  other  people. 

uncle  jim.  [Patronizingly.]  You  don’t  never  know  whut 
life  is  till  you’ve  been  yer  own  boss. 

elvie.  You  don’t  never  know  whut  life  is — till  you’re 
dead. 

boy.  Some  more  coffee? 

WILLIE.  No. 

BOY.  [Soberly.]  Well,  don’t  take  it  so  hard.  When  things 
don’t  go  your  way,  make  the  best  of  it. 

willie.  [Smiling  at  his  earnestness.]  Grandpaw ! 
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boy.  You  couldn’t  help  how  it’s  turned  out. 

uncle  jim.  [ Finishing  a  story.]  Nen,  he  says — “When  I 
was  in  the  war,  I  was  in  a  place  whur  the  bullets  was  the 
thickest.”  And  I  says :  “Whur  ?  Under  the  ammunition 
wagon  ?” 

elvie.  You  made  that  up.  You’re  a  bright  old  un ! 
uncle  jim.  [ Expanding .]  Ain’t  so  old  as  I  look — 
elvie.  You  look  thirty-five — 

uncle  jim.  I  was  born  in  fifty-seven — before  the  war! 
When  the  war  broke  out  and  ole  Abe  called  fer  his 
volunteers — 

elvie.  Don’t  tell  me  you  went! 

uncle  jim.  I  was  three  year  old,  young  lady  !  I  could  walk, 
and  I  could  talk,  too !  And  I  had  ever  damn  one  of  my 
teeth ! 

boy.  Go  to  Inola  with  me? 

willie.  When?  Today?  [boy  nods.]  Whut  you  goin  fer? 

boy.  I  gotta  see  a  man  at  Inola — ’bout  a  job.  Nen  we 
could  go  way  out  in  the  country — I  know  a  place — and  take 
our  supper.  Be  back  in  the  mornin.  Come  and  go. 

willie.  Ketch  me  goin  with  you!  [Half  in  earnest.]  I’m 
afraid  of  you — 

boy.  You’re  afraid  of  everything. 
willie.  Mebbe  so — 

boy.  You’re  young.  You  oughta  be  havin  a  good  time. 
willie.  Don’t  I  know  it ! 
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boy.  I’m  leavin  on  the  local.  Guess  I  better  git  ready.  If 
you  wanta  go — 

willie.  I  don’t  wanta  go ! 

elvie.  Why  don’t  you  never  go  to  town?  Main  Street’s 
only  a  block — 

uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  been  in  a  long  time — four  year,  last 
March. 

elvie.  Why? 

uncle  jim.  I  got  a  sun-stroke  once. 
elvie.  In  the  head  ? 

uncle  jim.  In  Californy.  And  once  here — on  Main  Street. 
They  had  to  carry  me  home. 

elvie.  You  go  hoppin  around  spry.  And  don’t  never  go 
to  town?  ’Fraid,  ain’t  you? 

uncle  jim.  I  don’t  wanta  be  brung  home,  and  be  sick  fer 
months,  with  people  a-waitin  on  me. 

elvie.  Ain’t  you  missin  lots — never  goin  out? 

uncle  jim.  [Boasting.]  No!  Not  a  thing!  If  they’s  any¬ 
thing  happens  in  this  town,  I  find  out  about  it,  young 
lady !  I  got  a  way!  They  ain’t  nuthin  goes  on  I  don’t  know 
about.  I  take  the  Claremont  Daily  Sentinel — ever  day  but 
Thursday!  [He  goes  out  into  the  kitchen .] 

willie.  [Wistfully.]  I  wish  you  wasn’t  married — 

boy.  Willie!  Why? 

willie.  Bein  married  means  you  know  a  lot — 

boy.  Don’t  you  want  me  to  know  a  lot  ? 
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willie.  I  don’t  want  ever  one  to  know  more’n  me.  People 
always  has  sump’n  over  me.  I’m  ’fraid  of  people  that 
knows  more’n  me.  I’m  ’fraid  of  whut  they’ll  do  to  me, 
’fraid  sump’n’ll  happen  to  me.  I’m  ignorant. 

boy.  You  ain’t. 

willie.  I  don’t  know  nuthin  about  books.  And  I  don’t 
know  about  other  things.  I’m  ignorant — 

boy.  You  ain’t. 

willie.  [ She  rises,  boy  rises.  They  go  toward  the  door.] 
I  am.  [With  a  return  of  her  old  manner .]  Say!  Don’t  you 
think  I  know  whut  I  don’t  know?  [She  musses  his  hair.] 
There!  Now  comb  it  yerself  ! 

boy.  [Grinning.]  I  ain’t  ever  goin  to  comb  it  again!  [He 
goes  out.  willie  goes  back  to  the  table  and  is  remov¬ 
ing  the  dishes,  elvie’s  gaze  follows  her.] 

elvie.  [After  a  moment.]  Sweet  on  you,  ain't  he? 

/ 

willie.  [Hostile.]  Whut’s  it  to  you? 

ELVIE.  Ain’t  nuthin — 

willie.  Keep  yer  mouth  shet  about  it,  then ! 

elvie.  Oh — !  Wild-cat,  ain’t  you? 

willie.  [Coolly.]  I  ain’t  a  jail-bird. 

elvie.  [Angry.]  Well,  it’s  comin  to  you.  I  c’n  tell.  You 
got  a  streak  in  you — 

willie.  I  ain’t. 

elvie.  You  like  the  boys,  too. 

willie.  I  don’t !  I  hate  em  ! 
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elvie.  Hate  em?  So  do  I.  Me  and  you’s  jist  alike.  Like 
em  and  hate  em.  Like  em  and  hate  em,  hate  em !  Bah ! 

willie.  Whut’d  you  let  all  them  men  outa  the  jail  fer 
then — if  you  hate  em? 

elvie.  Whut’s  it  to  you? 

willie.  Nuthin. 

elvie.  Keep  yer  mouth  shet  about  it,  then ! 
willie.  I  don’t  wanta  know. 

elvie.  You’re  a  liar,  you’re  dyin  to  know  why  I  done  it. 
I’ll  tell  you — 

willie.  I  don’t  want  you  to ! 

elvie.  I'll  tell  you,  anyways.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the 
county  jail? 

willie.  No. 

elvie.  Then  you  don’t  know  whut  it  is  to  be  locked  up, 
locked  up  away  from  the  sun  and  the  air.  You  don’t  know 
whut  it  means  not  to  be  free  to  go  and  come  whenever 
you  please — with  no  one  to  stop  you,  and  no  iron  bars 
a-shuttin  you  in  like  a  animal — 

willie.  I — do- — too. 

elvie.  You  don’t!  You  cain’t  know!  And  you  don’t  know 
how  fin’lly  you  git  sick,  sick  inside  of  yer  head,  so  you’d 
do  anything — anything  at  all  to  git  free,  to  git  away.  It 
ain’t  that  you  wanta  go  anywheres.  It’s  the  idy  of  the 
bars  that  makes  you  mad.  The  bars  git  in  yer  mind,  and 
you’d  do  anything  to  break  em  down,  to  git  rid  of  em — 

willie.  You  would — after  a  while. 
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elvie.  You  don’t  know  nuthin  about  it!  Listen:  they  was 
seven  men  in  the  county  jail.  They’d  been  in  there  fer 
weeks — 

willie.  Not  fer  years? 

elvie.  Weeks,  I  said — months !  They  was  rotten,  ever 
one  of  em.  [With  a  shudder.]  I  let  em  out. 

willie.  You  let  em  out? 

elvie.  I  let  em  git  away. 

willie.  You  let  em  git  away — because  they  was  shet  up 
behind  the  bars  ? 

elvie.  [With  a  harsh  laugh.]  Whut  a  little  fool  you  are! 
No !  D’you  think  I  set  em  free  for  their  sakes?  Not  on  yer 
life !  It  was  on  my  account  I  done  it ! 

willie.  How? 

elvie.  D’you  really  wanta  know  ? 

willie.  No !  It  don’t  make  me  no  difference  why  you  done 
it.  Are  you  through  with  that  crumb  tray? 

elvie.  [Angry.]  Take  it !  goes  out  for  the  broom,  and 
returns.]  People  that  has  good  homes  is  always  snippy 
like  you. 

willie.  You  mean  I  got  a  good  home?  You  don’t  know 
nuthin  about  it. 

elvie.  You  git  plenty  to  eat,  don’t  you — and  a  place  to 
sleep  whur  they  ain’t  bed-bugs  a-eatin  you  up?  Say,  you’re 
purty  lucky,  I  guess.  Me— all  my  life  I  ain’t  knowed  whur 
the  next  meal  was  comin  from,  ner  whur  I  was  goin  to 
sleep. 
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willie.  Whur  was  yer  folks?  Looks  like  they’d  a-took 
keer  of  you — 

elvie.  Keer  of  me !  When  I  was  eight,  my  Paw  died  in 
jail — fer  stealin.  Nen  Maw  she  made  a  livin — fer  herself. 
She  forgot  about  me  most  of  the  time.  You  would,  you 
know,  the  kinda  living  she  made. 

willie.  Whut  kind  was  that? 

elvie.  She  made  it  off  of  men,  that’s  how.  Do  you  git  me? 

willie.  Oh !  You  oughtn’t  to  be  tellin  me  sich  things ! 

elvie.  I  am  tellin  you !  That’s  how  she  made  it — when 
she  made  it !  Fin’lly  we  come  to  Oklahomy  to  live.  One  of 
her  men  give  her  a  farm  to  live  on— in  the  Verdigree 
bottom — to  git  rid  of  her.  She  had  men  out  there  too — 
all  the  time — a-drinkin  and  other  things.  Wasn’t  much 
of  a  home  !  Well,  Maw  died.  I  went  to  Tulsy  and  then  here. 
I’m  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  to  a  worse  place, 
mebbe.  And  that’s  my  story,  and  ain’t  it  a  nice  one,  though? 
You — you  ain’t  nuthin  to  kick  about.  You  got  a  home — 

willie.  They’s  more  to  life  than  sump’n  to  eat  and  a  bed, 
I  guess. 

elvie.  They  ain’t. 

willie.  They  is!  You  think  I  don’t  know?  They’s  sump’n 
in  you  ’at  has  to  be  free — like — like  a  bird,  or  you  ain’t 
livin. 

elvie.  [Sneering.]  You  got  fine  idys.  I  knowed  you  had 
when  you  thought  I  let  them  men  outa  the  jail  jist  so’s 
they  could  go  free  again.  It’s  all  right !  Go  ahead  and  have 
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em !  I  had  em.  But  you’ll  find  out!  If  you  got  grub  and  a 
place  to  sleep — you’re  livin! 

willie.  I  don’t  believe  it.  You're  lyin  to  me.  They’s  sump’n 
else  to  life.  They’s  sump’n  else  to  people  besides  eatin  and 
sleepin.  I’ll  bet  they  was  a  good  reason  fer  your  lettin 
them  men  outa  the  jail,  if  you’d  own  up  to  it. 

elvie.  Good  reason!  [She  laughs  harshly.']  I’ll  say  they 
was  a  good  reason !  Looky  here,  you  don’t  know  much 
about  men,  do  you?  You  don’t  know  how  they  are,  whut 
they  want — 

willie.  [ Frightened .]  You  mustn’t  tell  me  things! 

elvie.  Listen :  they  was  seven  men  in  the  county  jail.  And 
I  was  there — a-livin  in  the  warden’s  house — on  the  same 
floor  of  the  court  house — at  the— same— time.  I  used  to 
take  the  meals  in  and  shove  em  through  the  bars  to  the 
men — all  in  their  different  cells.  They  used  to  grab  my 
hands,  they  used  to  say  things  to  me.  .  .  . 

willie.  I  won’t  listen ! 

elvie.  [Evilly.]  They  used  to  say  things  to  me,  you  know. 
Especially  one  of  em — Alf  Sanders.  He  was  in  fer  murder. 
One  night  I  couldn’t  sleep.  I  went  out — in  my  night-gown 
— and  walked  up  and  down  the  halls.  Up  and  down,  back 
and  forth — in  front  of  the  cages  whur  all  the  prisoners 
was.  Purty  soon — I  noticed  they  was  all  awake.  They 
was  watchin  me!  So  I  went  back  to  bed. 

willie.  I  oughtn’t  to  let  you — d 

elvie.  The  next  night  I  went  back  again.  The  moon  fell 
through  a  window  high  up  in  the  wall  of  the  jail.  I’d 
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walk  along  in  my  night-gown — all  white — and  stop  in  the 
moonlight — and  look  up  a  minute — and  walk  on.  Back 
and  forth,  up  and  down,  up  and  down!  I  could  tell  they 
was  awake!  They’d  got  over  to  the  bars  to  watch  me — all 
seven  of  em !  I  could  see  their  faces.  I  could  see  their 
hands.  I  knowed  why  they  was  watchin  me !  Fin’lly  I 
stopped  by  Alf  Sanders’  cell.  I  had  the  keys  with  me 
this  time.  I  unlocked  the  door — and  went  in.  When  I 
come  out  again,  I  left  the  cell  door  unlocked.  I  went  in 
ever  cell  one  after  the  other — they  was  seven !  I  went  in 
em  all!  And  when  I  come  out  of  ever  one  I  left  the  cell 
door  unlocked.  [With  bitter  scorn.]  D’you  suppose  I 
keered  whether  they  got  free  or  not?  Not  on  yer  life! 
Listen :  they’d  a-wanted  me  to  go  to  em  all  the  time — 
ever  night !  I  heerd  em  say  so !  They’d  a-told  on  me  when 
I  wouldn’t  go.  They’d  a -told  on  me,  d’you  git  me?  They’d 
a-told  Mr.  Martin  and  he’d  a-put  me  back  in  a  cell  and 
locked  me  in.  I’d  a-had  bars  around  me  again.  That’s  why 
I  turned  em  loose ! 

willie.  Oh!  You’re  bad,  you’re  bad!  Go  away! 

elvie.  And  nen,  Mis’  Martin  found  out  I  done  it,  and  she 
wouldn’t  have  me  there.  She  made  the  Sheriff  take  me. 
[Snorting.]  Don’t  like  my  story,  eh?  Well,  you’ll  have  a 
worse  one  some  day!  You  ain’t  so  good.  I  c’n  tell.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  so  almighty  holy!  [She  looks  out  the 
window.]  Say!  There’s  yer  little  friend  over  there — 
goin  across  to  the  depot — 

willie.  I  don’t  keer — 

elvie.  He’s  lookin  back.  Whut’s  he  lookin  fer,  I  wonder  ? 
/ — wonder !  [She  goes  out  into  the  kitchen,  willie  starts 
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to  the  window,  unnaturally  excited.  She  turns  back  un¬ 
certainly,  then  goes  up  to  the  window  and  waves J  mrs. 
baker  enters .] 

mrs.  baker.  She  didn’t  hurt  herself  a-sweepin.  Who’re 
you  wavin  at,  Willie? 

willie.  [Pier  voice  choked  with  excitement. ]  Boy. 

mrs.  baker.  You  ain’t  very  choosy.  He’s  married. 

willie.  I  know  he  is.  You’ve  told  me  ever  day  fer  a 
month. 

mrs.  baker.  I  don’t  think  I’d  be  wavin  at  a  man  that’s 
married — and  has  women  come  up  to  his  room. 

willie.  [Startled.]  Boy?  Oh,  he  don’t!  You’re  makin  it 
up— 

mrs.  baker.  Ask  yer  Uncle  Jim! 
willie.  Did  Watt  Jim  say  so? 
mrs.  baker.  He  told  me. 
willie.  Oh  !  Why’d  he  let  him  ? 

mrs.  baker.  He  was  paid  fer  it,  that’s  why.  Yer  Uncle 
Jim  got  his  dollar  out  of  it — that’s  all  he  keered  about! 

[She  goes  out  into  the  kitchen,  willie  stands  a  moment 
stunned,  boy  enters  hurriedly.] 

willie.  It  ain’t  true  !  Tell  me  it  ain’t ! 

boy.  Whut  ain’t  true? 

willie.  [Agonized.]  Oh,  I  don’t  keer !  I  don’t  keer  if  it 
is!  [With  sudden  abandon.]  Tell  me  it’s  true,  I  want  it  to 
be ! 
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boy.  Whut  is  it — quick?  The  train’s  comin.  I  gotta  go. 

[The  noise  of  a  train  coming  to  a  stop  is  heard, .] 

willie.  It  don’t  matter.  Whur’s  my  coat?  [ She  takes  a 
coat  from  the  rack.]  It  don't  matter.  Nuthin  does!  [Her 
voice  high — tremulous .]  Kiss  me,  Boy!  I  want  you  to!  I 
want  you  to!  [boy  takes  her  in  his  arms,  kisses  her  hun¬ 
grily.] 

boy.  Willie!  Hurry!  Hurry!  [They  go  out.  A  bell  begins 
ringing.  The  train  starts.] 

CURTAIN 

END  OF  EPISODE  ONE 
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EPISODE  TWO 


Scene  i 

scene:  The  office  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  two  years 
later.  About  p  o’clock  p.  m.  Summer,  ip/5.  In  the  Left 
wall,  a  door  leading  outside.  In  the  Left  corner — a  coun¬ 
ter.  Behind  it,  in  the  Back  wall — a  window.  In  the  Back 
wall,  Center — a  table  for  checkers.  In  the  Right  corner — 
an  old-fashioned  and  shabby  lounge,  over  which  is  a  large 
picture  of  uncle  jim.  In  the  Right  wall,  a  door  leading 
into  the  hall  and  to  the  rooms  of  the  hotel. 

[graden,  a  tall,  angular  man  with  a  short  mustache,  is 
seated  at  the  checker  table,  waiting  for  uncle  jim.  They 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  uncle  jim  comes  in  from  the 
hall.  He  looks  suspiciously  at  the  checker-board .] 

uncle  jim.  You  been  movin  em.  Now  looky — that  man 
wasn’t  there.  D’you  think  I  don’t  know?  You’ve  tuck  that 
man  and  put  him  on  the  King  row. 

graden.  Well,  I  had  a  move. 

uncle  jim.  You  never.  It  was  my  move. 

graden.  No  sich  of  a  thing!  C’mon,  you’re  crazy,  you 
don’t  know  whut  you’re  doin  half  the  time. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  I  ain’t  like  you.  You  don’t  know  whut 
you’re  doin  all  of  the  time. 
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graden.  Guess  I  moved  that  man  ’thout  knowin  it,  then — 

uncle  jim.  Well,  put  him  back. 

graden.  Well,  there!  Now  you  satisfied? 

uncle  jim.  See  there!  You  was  a-cheatin !  I  knowed  it! 

graden.  Damned  Oklahomans  know  it  all!  Well,  jump 
that  man ! 

uncle  jim.  I’ll  jump  when  I  git  good  and  ready !  Damned 
Arkansawyers  doan  know  nuthin. 

graden  [ Muttering .]  Damned  Oklahomans — Sooners  is 
a  good  name  fer  em.  Guess  you  don’t  know  why  they’re 
called  Sooners? 

uncle  jim.  Wouldn’t  go  to  you  to  find  out. 

graden.  They’re  called  Sooners  cause  all  the  kids  are 
all  born  too  soon.  That’s  why  they’re  called  Sooners — 
cause  all  the  kids  are  all  born  too  soon ! 

uncle  jim.  [Unruffled.]  You’re  jist  a  liar. 

graden.  ’Druther  be  a  liar  than  to  be  a  Oklahoman. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  Arkansaw  ain’t  so  much.  Damned  coun¬ 
try’s  nuthin  but  hills.  Nobody  but  a  hill-billy  ud  live  there. 
Have  to  plant  yer  crops  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it’s  so  hilly. 
It’s  so  hilly,  I  knowed  one  of  yer  Arkansaw  gals  that 
went  out  to  gether  roast’n  ears  and  she  fell  outa  the  field. 

graden.  Well,  move! 

uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  movin  to  Arkansaw. 

graden.  Well,  move  yer  checkers !  You  know  whut  I 
mean.  Damned  Oklahoman!  [iiattie,  uncle  jim’s  house- 
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keeper,  has  entered  at  Right.  She  is  large,  dark,  domi¬ 
neering.] 

uncle  jim.  Damned  ole  Arkansawyer! 

hattie.  Fightin  again !  You’re  always  a-fightin — you  two. 

uncle  jim.  [Intent  on  the  game.]  Guess  I  fooled  you 
that  time ! 

graden.  You  never.  Jist  you  wait  now — 

hattie.  I  put  that  ole  fool  candy  man  in  Number  Seven, 
Jimmy. 

uncle  jim.  All  right.  Don’t  bother  me — 
hattie.  Whur’s  Boy  Huntington? 
uncle  jim.  He  went  out  to  play  pool,  I  guess. 
hattie.  Thought  he  had  a  job — - 

uncle  jim.  He  ain’t  got  no  job.  [To  graden. J  Now! 
Looky — Whut’ll  you  do  now?  Try  to  move! 

graden.  Wait  a  minute !  Wait  a  minute !  I  c’n  move.  This 
man’ll  go  there. 

uncle  jim.  Nen  I  go  there,  and  you’re  sewed  up,  ain’t 
you? 

graden.  You  had  to  cheat — 
uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  doin  no  cheatin. 
graden.  I  jist  don’t  ketch  you  at  it. 

uncle  jim.  If  it’s  anybody  cheatin,  it’s  you.  You  always 
try  it.  I  never  play  a  game  in  my  life  with  you  ’thout  you 
try  to  cheat. 
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graden.  [Angry.]  You’re  a  liar  ! 
uncle  jim.  Cheat ! 

HATTIE.  Now,  now! 

graden.  [To  hattie.]  Whut’d  you  say  about  Boy  Hunt¬ 
ington  ?  That’s  the  one,  ain’t  it,  used  to  be  here  ?  O,  yes ! 
[To  uncle  jim.]  He’s  the  one — he  tuck  yer  niece  off  with 
him — 

uncle  jim.  Look  out  now  ! 

graden. — and  lived  with  her. 

uncle  jim.  Graden,  you  better  shet  up! 

graden.  I  hear  she  had  a  baby  recent. 

uncle  jim.  You’re  goin  too  fur.  She  ain’t  saw  Boy  Hunt¬ 
ington  in  two  year.  She’s  married — 

graden.  Oh  !  Ho  ! 

uncle  jim.  [Pale  with  anger — rising.]  Git  outa  here! 
Don’t  you  never  come  here  again.  Git  outa  here,  Graden. 
Don’t  you  never  come  back,  neither ! 

hattie.  Jimmy! 

uncle  jim.  Shet  up,  Hattie.  Keep  outa  this. 
graden.  I’ll  go.  Cain’t  stand  the  truth,  can  you? 

uncle  jim.  Damned  liar! 

graden.  [Tauntingly.]  Kina  mad,  ain’t  you?  You’ll  git 
over  it.  I’ll  be  back  tomorrow. 

uncle  jim.  Don’t  you  dare!  I  ain’t  playin  checkers  with 
you  again.  Don’t  you  come  here  ever  again,  Graden. 
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hattie.  Here’s  yer  hat,  Graden.  You  better  go.  I’ll  fix  it. 

graden.  Don’t  you  bother!  [He  goes  out.] 

hattie.  You  didn’t  have  to  be  so  silly. 

uncle  jim.  I’m  not  gonna  have  him  talkin  about  Willie. 

hattie.  Why  ain't  you?  Everybody  knows  about  her — 

uncle  jim.  Whut  do  they  know?  Whut  do  they  know? 

hattie.  Now,  Jimmy!  You  know  good  and  well  she  went 
off  somewhur  with  Boy  Huntington,  so  you  don’t  have 
to  jump  on  Graden  fer  sayin  it. 

uncle  jim.  You  don’t  know  she  did.  That  was  two  year 
ago,  anyway.  If  she  did,  she  left  him.  She  didn’t  live  with 
him.  She  was  in  Wagoner  at  her  sister’s  house. 

hattie.  And  run  around  with  men ! 

uncle  jim.  She  didn’t! 

hattie.  Marthy  told  me  she  did.  Now  she’s  had  this 
baby — 

uncle  jim.  She’s  married,  I  guess.  Got  a  right  to  have 
babies — 

hattie.  [Snorting.]  Huh!  Whur’s  her  husband? 
uncle  jim.  She  divorced  him. 

hattie.  Huh!  You’re  always  holdin  up  fer  her.  Guess 
you  even  send  her  money — 

UNCLE  JIM.  Whut  if  I  do?  If  I  don’t,  whut  becomes  of 
it? 

hattie.  Don’t  need  t’  ask  me! 
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uncle  jim.  Yore  kids  git  it — that’s  whut !  You’re  always 
a-givin  em  money !  My  money ! 

hattie.  I  guess  I  earn  it.  [mrs.  baker  enters,  Left.] 
Well,  whur  yon  been,  Mis’  Baker? 

MRS.  BAKER.  Church. 

hattie.  A’ready?  It-ain’t  over  yit,  is  it? 

mrs.  baker.  Not  yit.  How’s  that  train  a-goin  north, 
Jimmy  ? 

uncle  jim.  It’s  on  time.  Expectin  somebody  in? 

MRS.  BAKER.  Willie. 

uncle  jim.  Willie  comin!  When’d  you  hear? 
mrs.  baker.  Today.  Had  a  letter. 
uncle  jim.  She  bringin  the  baby? 
mrs.  baker.  It’s  three  months  old. 

hattie.  Ain’t  her  husband  comin,  too?  Or  has  he  left 
Wagoner  ? 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  divorced  him.  He  ain’t  comin. 
hattie.  I — wondered. 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  comin  to  work — to  help  me.  [boy 
Huntington  enters  from  the  outside.  There  is  a  con¬ 
strained  silence .] 

boy.  [Awkwardly.]  Evenin,  everybody. 
uncle  jim.  Evenin.  Been  playin  pool? 
boy.  No.  I  don’t  play  pool. 
uncle  jim.  You  used  to. 
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boy.  I  quit  it.  I  been  walkin  around,  jist  walkin  around 
— seein  the  sights.  Well,  good  night. 

hattie.  Boy,  lemme  tell  you  sump’n.  [iiattie  and  boy  go 
out.] 

mrs.  baker.  [ Goes  up  to  the  door — intently.]  I  could  slap 
his  face !  I  could  kill  him !  He’s  the  one,  he’s  the  one 
started  it!  Takin  Willie  off  with  him  to  Inola!  Whutever’s 
happened  to  her  since  is  his  fault.  It’s  Boy  Huntington’s 
fault — ever  bit  of  it ! 

uncle  jim.  He  ain’t  saw  her  fer  two  year.  Now  Mary! 
And  Willie’s  married  and  all — 

mrs.  baker.  Married !  Whut  makes  you  b’lieve  she’s  mar¬ 
ried?  You  think  Willie’s  so  good!  You  always  did.  Whut 
makes  you  think  she’s  married?  You’re  a  fool,  Jimmy. 
She’s  run  around  with  men,  and  she  ain’t  no  better’n  dirt, 
that’s  whut ! 

uncle  jim.  If  she’d  ever  had  a  home — 

mrs.  baker.  She  had  a  home. 

uncle  jim.  If  she’d  ever  had  a  good  home — 

mrs.  baker.  She  had  a  good  home!  Don’t  try  to  tell  me! 
’N  I  warned  her  about  things  ’n  tried  to  have  her  do 
right — and  look  at  her  ! 

uncle  jim.  You  locked  her  up — that’s  how  you  done  it. 
Whut’d  you  ever  tell  her  about  things  when  she  ask  you? 

mrs.  baker.  Tell  her?  Ketch  her  listenin  to  anything! 

uncle  jim.  Whut’d  you  ever  tell  her?  Whut  did  you? 
Nuthin — that’s  whut !  You  locked  her  up,  you  put  her 
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behind  the  bars — that’s  whut  you  done.  You  put  her  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  till  she  thought  she  was  a  prisoner.  And 
she  wanted  out!  And  whutever  was  outside  of  the  bars — 
that’s  whut  she  wanted,  and  that’s  whut  she  took.  Well, 
she  took  Boy  Huntington.  Whut  of  it?  Don  t  try  to  blame 
him.  Don’t  try  to  blame  her!  If  it’s  blame  you  want  to 
fasten  onto  someone,  look  in  yer  own  lookin  glass  ’n 
you’ll  find  out  who’s  to  blame.  Look  in  yer  own  lookin 
glass,  Mary.  You’ll  find  out! 

mrs.  baker.  [Incredulous.]  You’re  blamin  me!  You  think 
it’s  my  fault ! 

uncle  jim.  Yes.  I  do.  It’s  all  laid  up  agin  you.  You’d 
oughta  been  better  to  her — that’s  whut  you’d  oughta  done. 
You’d  oughta  let  her  learn  things,  you’d  oughta  told  her — 

MRS.  baker.  You  c’n  talk!  You  know  how  to  bring  up 
children!  You  ain’t  never  had  none! 

uncle  jim.  No,  I  ain’t. 

mrs.  baker.  Well !  You  don’t  know  nuthin  about  it.  Talk 
to  me  about  the  way  to  bring  up  children  right ! 

uncle  jim.  You  think  it’s  all  right  the  way  Willie’s  turned 
out,  then? 

mrs.  baker.  No,  I  don’t.  She’s  disgraced  us. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  then — whut  if  yore  way  was  all  wrong? 
Whut  if  you’d  done  different?  Whut  if  you’d  tried  to  be 
good  to  Willie,  and  tried  to  help  her — ’stid  of  takin  her 
outa  school  and  lettin  her  work  fer  you,  and  lockin  her 
upstairs  when  she  wanted  to  have  a  good  lime  once  in  a 
while?  [No  answer.]  You  got  another  chanst,  Mary. 
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She’s  comin  back  now.  [Unable  to  conceal  his  scorn.] 
You  need  her  now.  You’ve  gotta  have  help  to  carry  on 
the  dinin  room  again.  You  gonna  do  the  same  thing  over 
again  this  time? 

mrs.  baker.  I’m  gonna  come  down  on  her. 

uncle  jim.  You  got  another  chanst.  And  you  ain’t  takin 
it.  And  if  you  don’t,  she’ll  leave  again,  like  she  done  be¬ 
fore.  She’s  too  proud  and  wild — she’s  too  young,  Mary. 
You  cain’t  keep  her  in  a  place  that’s  got  a  lid  on  it.  She’s 
got  sump’n  inside  of  her  like  wings,  and  she’ll  beat  off  the 
cover,  and  she’ll  go  away  again  like  she  done  before. 
Listen  to  me,  Mary,  listen — 

mrs.  baker.  You’re  a  fool,  Jimmy.  I  ain’t  takin  no  chances 
with  her  this  time.  I’m  gonna  be  hard  on  her,  I’m  gonna 
be. 

uncle  jim.  [Calmly — with  resignation.]  You  was  hard 
on  her  before.  When  she  was  born,  you  didn’t  want  her. 
Once  when  she  was  little  I  found  her  cryin  under  the 
bed  cause  you  didn’t  kiss  her  the  way  she’d  saw  you 
do  yer  other  kids.  When  she  was  almost  growed  you  be¬ 
gin  to  lock  her  up  if  she’d  even  go  walkin  down  the  street 
with  a  boy.  You  was  hard  on  her.  You’ll  always  be,  I 
guess.  [ iiattie  comes  in.  A  train  whistles.  With  a  return 
of  his  old  manner:]  Whur’s  my  hat?  [He  finds  it  behind 
the  counter.]  You  wait  here,  Mary.  I’ll  git  her. 

hattie.  Jimmy!  You  still  wearin  that  ole  Porter  sign 
on  yer  cap?  I  think  I’d  take  it  off! 

uncle  jim.  You  bet  I  am!  I’m  the  Porter,  ain’t  I?  And 
the  Proprietor?  It’s  like  the  nigger  porter  who  meets  all 
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the  trains  for  the  lone  Hotel  in  Vinita.  That  s  the  name  of 
it — the  Hotel  lone.  This  nigger  went  up  to  a  man  and 
says,  “C’mon,  and  go  to  de  best  hotel  in  dis  town.  ’  The 
man  says,  “Whut  hotel  is  that?”  “Why,  de  Hotel  lone!” 
says  the  nigger.  “Well !”  says  the  man,  “if  a  nigger  owns 
the  best  hotel  in  town,  I’m  goin  on  to  Coffeyville.’  [ The 
train  pulls  in,  stops,  uncle  jim  goes  out.] 

hattie.  Wonder  whut  Willie’ll  be  like? 

mrs.  baker.  Be  like  she  always  was,  I  guess. 

hattie.  I’ll  bet  she’s  changed.  I’ll  bet  she’s  a  lot  different 
’n  she  was — whut  with  bein  away  fer  two  year.  Wonder 
how  she  feels  about  comin  home  again — after — after  all 
that’s  happened?  I’ll  bet  she’ll  feel  funny.  .  .  . 

mrs.  baker.  [ Concealing  her  anger.]  Why’d  she  feel 
funny? 

hattie.  I’ll  bet  she  will.  Don’t  you — about  havin  her? 
MRS.  baker.  Why’d  I  feel  funny? 

hattie.  Oh,  I  dunno  why  you  would — but  you  both  will. 
’Tain’t  ever  one  has  their  daughter  comin  home  this 
a-way.  None  of  mine  has  ever  done  it — 

mrs.  baker.  [Warningly.]  You’re  a-talkin  too  much, 
Hattie — 

hattie.  Well,  I  know  whut  I  know.  Jimmy  don’t  have 
to  tell  me. 

mrs.  baker.  You  better  shet  up! 

hattie.  If  one  of  my  daughters  would  do  whut  Willie — 
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If  one  of  my  daughters  was  a-comin  home  this  a- way,  I 
don’t  know  as  I’d  let  her. 

mrs.  baker.  [ Flaring  up.]  I  had  enough  of  this!  You 
lay  off,  you  lay  off  of  Willie,  you  hear  me?  [Almost 
fiercely.]  You  lay  off  of  her,  Hattie! 

[uncle  jim  and  willie  come  in,  uncle  jim  carrying  the 
baby,  willie  is  poised,  contained,  warm,  natural.  Her 
hair,  more  golden  them  ever,  is  a  halo  about  her  face.] 

willie.  Why,  Maw!  [She  goes  over,  kisses  her.] 

mrs.  baker.  Howdy. 

willie.  You  look  well! 

mrs.  baker.  I  ain’t  been. 

willie.  Mebbe  you  work  too  hard. 

mrs.  baker.  Have  to. 

willie.  Hello,  Hattie. 

HATTIE.  Howdy. 

mrs.  baker.  Is  this  the  baby?  [She  takes  it.] 

willie.  Ain’t  she  little?  She  slept  most  of  the  way  comin 
up.  [Smiling  at  the  memory.]  A  man  got  on  at  Tiawah  and 
set  across  the  aisle — couldn’t  take  his  eyes  off  her.  Fin’lly 
he  jist  couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer  so  he  come  over  and 
said,  “Is  that  whut  they  look  like?”  ’N  I  ask  him  whut 
he  meant  ’n  he  said,  “Fresh  babies.  Is  that  whut  a  fresh 
baby  looks  like?”  His  wife  had  had  one,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  see  her. 

mrs.  baker.  How’d  you  leave  Marthy? 
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Willie.  She  was  well.  Never  saw  sich  a  womern !  She's 
always  either  goin  or  comin  from  church.  Don’t  know 
whur  she  got  her  religion  so  sudden ! 

mrs.  baker.  Wouldn’t  hurt  you  none. 

willie.  [Surprised.]  You  got  it  too,  Maw? 

mrs.  baker.  I  been  goin  to  the  Holiness  Church  fer  a 
month. 

willie.  You’re  getting  old.  Maw.  Why,  Watt  Jim !  Who’s 
went  and  painted  you?  [She  goes  up  to  his  picture .] 
Maw’s  gettin  old,  and  you’re  getting  young.  Havin  yer 
picture  painted ! 

uncle  jim.  [Proudly.]  It  ain’t  painted.  [ Mysteriously .] 
It’s  enlarged. 

willie.  Well,  who  went  and  enlarged  you? 
uncle  jim.  Oh,  a  man  that  was  here — fer  his  room. 
mrs.  baker.  And  board. 
willie.  [Laughing.]  Look  at  the  mustache! 
uncle  jim.  Whut’s  the  matter  with  it? 

willie.  Look  at  the  hat — and  the  ears !  I  never  saw  sich 
a  picture ! 

uncle  jim,  Whut’s  wrong  with  it? 

willie.  Oh,  Watt  Jim— it  looks  jist  like  you  ! 

uncle  jim.  Eh?  Well ! 

hattie.  The  baby  don’t  look  like  you ,  Willie. 

willie.  No,  I  guess  she  don’t. 
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hattie.  She’s  dark  complected.  Who’s  she  look  like? 
willie.  Why — why  everone  says  her  daddy. 
hattie.  Oh — 

uncle  jim.  [ Breaking  in.]  Well,  you  glad  to  be  back, 
Willie  ? 

willie.  [Smiling .]  I  was  shore  glad  Maw  wrote  me  to 
come ! 

mrs.  baker.  I  never  wrote  you. 

willie.  Well,  you  wrote  to  Marthy. 

mrs.  baker.  I  said  you  could  come  if  you  wanted  to. 

willie.  Well,  I’m  here,  ain’t  I?  And  glad  of  it!  They’s 
sump’n  about  Claremont— I  don’t  know  whut  it  is — that 
ud  make  me  come  back  here  no  matter  how  fur  away  I’d 
got.  Down  in  Wagoner  all  the  time  I  used  to  think  about 
Claremont — how  nice  it  looked  at  night,  or  after  a  rain 
with  a  yellow  light  on  it,  and  how  many  trees  they  was. 
Wagoner  ain’t  got  a  tree! 

mrs.  baker.  You  ain’t  come  home  to  look  at  a  tree,  have 
you  ?  Looks  like  you’d  a-wanted  to  come  home  to  see  yer 
folks. 

willie.  Why,  I  did,  Maw.  Claremont’s  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether — trees,  ’n  houses,  ’n  people,  ’n  everything.  I  wanted 
to  see  em  all.  Watt  Jim,  whut’s  become  of  ole  Graden  ? 
Don’t  you  play  checkers  with  him  ever  night  any  more? 

uncle  jim.  Why — why  we  jist  had  a  fight. 

willie.  You  was  always  a-fightin. 

hattie.  Yer  Uncle  Jimmy  kicked  him  out  this  time. 
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willie.  Watt  Jim,  you  didn’t!  Whut’d  you  go  and  do 
that  fer ! 

[boy  comes  in,  rather  nervous,  ill-at-ease.] 
uncle  jim.  Look  who’s  here,  Willie. 

willie.  Why,  Boy  Huntington !  Hello !  Didn’t  know  you 
was  here ! 

boy.  Been  here  three  days.  Lookin  fer  a  job. 
willie.  Ain’t  saw  you  in  a  long  time.  See  my  baby ! 
boy.  [Awkwardly.]  It  ain’t  very  big. 
willie.  Ain’t  she  purty  ? 
boy.  Not  much. 

willie.  Boy!  She  is,  too!  Well,  she’s  good,  anyway. 
Sleeps  most  of  the  time. 

uncle  jim.  That  was  jist  the  way  with  you,  Willie. 
You  was  the  best  baby  in  the  world — when  you  ’s  asleep ! 

willie.  I’m  gonna  raise  her  t’  be  a  manicurist — don’t  you 
think  that  ud  be  a  good  okkupation?  Or  mebbe  a  stenog¬ 
rapher — mebbe  that  ud  be  better.  She’s  got  sich  good  long 
fingers  I  bet  she  c’n  play  the  piano  when  she  gits  a  little 
older.  They’s  so  many  things  a  girl  c’n  do.  She’ll  be  a 
swell  kid.  I  call  her  Punkin — jist  Punkin,  an’  that’s  all. 

mrs.  baker.  That  ain’t  a  decent  name  fer  a  baby. 
willie.  Well,  she’ll  grow  up! 

mrs.  baker.  Looks  like  you’d  call  her  after  yer  grandmaw. 

willie.  Sopherina !  I  won’t  do  no  sich  of  a  thing !  Pun- 
kin’s  whut  I’ll  call  her. 
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mrs.  baker.  Who’s  took  keer  of  her  fer  you? 
willie.  I  have. 

mrs.  baker.  [Snorting.]  Bet  you  done  a  good  job.  Did 
you  bathe  her  reg’ler? 

willie.  Umm.  Ivory  soap.  Ain’t  she  sweet,  Maw? 

mrs.  baker.  Why — I  guess.  Only  you  don’t  know  nuthin 
about  how  to  raise  her. 

willie.  I’ll  learn. 

uncle  jim.  Gonna  practice  on  her,  eh,  Willie?  Well,  don’t 
you  practice  on  her  too  hard.  She’s  awful  young — and 
delicate  [uncle  jim  and  hattie  go  out.] 

mrs.  baker.  It’s  gettin  late.  Guess  we  better  go  to  bed. 

willie.  I’ll  take  her,  Maw. 

mrs.  baker.  No,  I’ll  carry  her.  I  know  how. 

boy.  [To  willie.]  I  been  wantin  to  see  you — 

willie.  Whut’d  you  want,  Boy  ? 

boy.  Oh,  jist  wanted  to  see  you — 

mrs.  baker.  Come  on,  Willie. 

willie.  Jist  a  minute,  Maw. 

mrs.  baker.  I  cain’t  wait  here.  I’m  lockin  up  now. 
willie.  All  right.  I’m  comin — 

[She  goes  out.  mrs.  baker  follows  her,  closing  the  door.] 

CURTAIN 
END  OF  SCENE  I 
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SCENE  2 

Scene  :  The  dining  room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  seen 
from  the  south.  Six  months  later,  about  8:30  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  It  is  mid-winter,  1915.  Through  the  window  at  the 
back  can  be  seen  a  few  trees  covered  with  snow.  The 
side-board,  which,  in  this  view  of  the  dining  room,  should 
be  downstage ,  Right — has  been  replaced  by  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  organ.  A  small  phonograph  is  on  the  little  table, 
Left. 

[ Willie  opens  the  outside  door,  nearest  the  Left  corner, 
and  runs  in.  boy  follows  her  with  a  snowball  and  chases 
her  around  the  table.] 

boy.  I’ll  git  you  now ! 

Willie.  Boy !  Boy  !  Quit  it ! 

boy.  Push  me  in  the  snow,  will  you  ? 

willie.  I  never!  [mrs.  baker  enters  from  the  kitchen .] 

MRS.  baker.  Here,  you  kids !  Quit  it !  Quit  it,  I  tell  you ! 

boy.  She  pushed  me  in  the  snow. 

willie.  I  never.  You  fell  in. 

boy.  I  wouldn’t  a-fell  in  by  myself. 

mrs.  baker.  Quit  it!  You’re  trackin  all  over  the  place! 
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[To  willie.]  Been  out  again  without  no  clothes  on,  ain’t 
you? 

willie.  I  got  clothes  on. 

MRS.  baker.  Look  at  her !  Silk  stockins  in  the  middle  of 
winter !  And  look  at  her  neck — all  uncovered ! 

willie.  You  want  me  to  wrap  up  in  a  feather-bed? 

MRS.  baker.  Looks  like  you'd  hate  to  ketch  cold. 

willie.  Well,  I  won’t.  I  don’t  never  wear  more’n  whut 
I  got  on. 

mrs.  baker.  If  you  go  ketch  pneumony,  you’d  git  some 
sense.  Better  be  thinkin  about  the  baby.  If  you  got  sick, 
it  wouldn’t  do  her  no  good. 

willie.  Well,  I  ain’t  gittin  sick !  You’ll  have  me  dead  and 
buried  in  a  minute. 

boy.  [Turning  on  the  phonograph,  and  grabbing  mrs. 
baker.]  Come  on,  Mis’  Baker,  and  dance! 

MRS.  BAKER.  Quit  it,  Boy!  You’re  steppin  all  over  me! 

boy.  Well,  git  outa  my  way!  Cain’t  you  move? 

MRS.  baker.  I’ll  slap  you  in  a  minute ! 

[She  frees  herself  and  turns  off  the  phonograph .] 

WILLIE.  [At  the  organ.]  Tum-ti-tum.  How’s  it  go,  Boy? 

boy.  [Going  over.]  Tum-ti-tum.  No.  Here.  I’ll  show  you. 

[He  starts  playing  a  popular  song.] 

mrs.  baker.  Quit  it,  you  two !  Let  that  organ  alone. 

willie.  It’s  mine,  ain’t  it?  You  said  it  was. 
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mrs.  baker.  Not  fer  that  kind  of  pieces. 

willie.  Well,  for  heaven’s  sake,  whut  kind  is  it  fer? 

mrs.  baker.  You  c’n  play  hymns  on  it. 

willie.  I  don’t  know  no  hymns. 

mrs.  baker.  You  c’n  play  old  songs  on  it,  then. 

willie.  I  don’t  know  none. 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  learn  some. 

willie.  Come  on,  Boy.  [They  sit  down  in  rockers  very 
primly .]  Maw,  do  you  keer  if  I  blow  my  nose?  Cain't 
do  nuthin  ’thout  askin  ! 

mrs.  baker.  Smarty ! 
willie.  I’m  goin  to  a  dance. 
mrs.  baker.  And  leave  the  baby? 
willie.  She’s  asleep. 

mrs.  baker.  She  won’t  be  long,  if  you  and  Boy  are  gonna 
ack  silly  all  evenin. 

willie.  It  wouldn’t  wake  her  up  if  we  knocked  the  walls 
down. 

MRS.  BAKER.  It  would,  tOO. 

willie.  We’re  goin  to  the  dance,  then. 

mrs.  baker.  You  ain’t. 

willie.  I  am !  I  ain’t  been  outa  this  house  since  I  come ! 
mrs.  baker.  You  c’n  have  a  party  here. 
willie.  Who  ud  I  have? 
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mrs.  baker.  Hattie’s  daughter’s  back. 
willie.  Opalena! 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  whut’s  the  matter  with  her? 
willie.  Everything ! 
mrs.  baker.  She  c’n  sing. 
willie.  If  she  gits  a  chance! 

mrs.  baker.  It’s  more’n  you  c’n  do.  And  Uncle  Jim  c’n 
play  his  dulcimer. 

willie.  He  don’t  know  but  one  piece. 

mrs.  baker.  We  could  ask  Graden.  He’s  in  there  a-playin 
checkers  with  Jimmy. 

willie.  I  don’t  want  to  have  no  party. 

mrs.  baker.  I  could  git  some  ice-cream.  We  could  have 
ice-cream  and  cake.  We  got  cake  in  the  kitchen. 

willie.  But  I  told  Boy  I’d  go  to  the  dance !  I  thought 
I  could  leave  here  once  in  my  life !  I  been  workin  all  day. 
I  wanta  have  some  fun. 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  you  cain’t  go  tonight. 

willie.  You  always  say  that. 

mrs.  baker.  Some  other  time  you  c’n  go.  I’ll  go  tell  Jimmy 
and  Opalena — and  Graden  and  Hattie  to  come  in  fer  a 
while.  I’ll  go  get  some  ice-cream. 

willie.  I  don’t  want  you  to. 

mrs.  baker.  You  jist  said  you  wanted  to  have  some  fun! 

willie.  Well,  I  want  to  go  to  the  dance ! 
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mrs.  baker.  Well  you  ain’t  goin. 

willie.  If  you  have  all  them  people  in  here,  it’ll  wake  up 
the  baby. 

mrs.  baker.  It  won’t  wake  her  up. 
willie.  But  you  said — ! 
mrs.  baker.  Well,  it  won’t !  [She  goes  out.] 
boy.  Well  ? 

willie.  Well.  I’m  havin  a  party. 
boy.  C’n  I  come? 

willie.  /  ain’t  puttin  out  no  invitations. 
boy.  I’m  here.  Guess  I’ll  stay. 
willie.  Stay — fer  all  I  keer. 
boy.  Don’t  you  want  me  to? 
willie.  It  ain’t  nuthin  to  me. 

boy.  I  been  tryin  to  see  you  fer  months — ever  since  you 
come  home. 

willie.  Whur  was  yer  eyes?  I  been  right  here. 
boy.  I  been  tryin  to  talk  to  you. 
willie.  I  know  you  have. 

boy.  It’s  yer  Maw’s  fault.  She  wouldn’t  let  me  talk  to  you. 
willie.  We  ain’t  got  nuthin  to  say  to  each  other. 
boy.  We  have,  too.  If  you’d  jist  talk! 
willie.  Whut’d  you  want  to  talk  about  ? 
boy.  Everything. 
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willie.  You  could  tell  all  you  know  in  five  minutes. 

boy.  Willie,  you  ain’t  bein  fair  to  me !  I  thought  you 
keered  about  me  some. 

willie.  Well,  I  do — some. 

boy.  Why’d  you  leave  me  then? 

willie.  [Disturbed.]  That’s  the  past.  I  ain’t  talkin  about 
it. 

boy.  You  got  to  talk  about  it!  You  got  to  talk  to  me! 

willie.  Oh,  have  I?  Are  you  my  boss? 

boy.  No.  I'm  sorry.  I  didn’t  mean  to  talk  that  a-way. 
You’re  yer  own  boss. 

willie.  Oh,  am  I? 

boy.  Ain’t  you  ? 

willie.  Who  tells  me  how  to  raise  babies?  Who  tells  me 
whut  clothes  I  got  to  wear,  and  whut  kind  of  grub  is 
good  fer  me  ?  Who  chooses  the  way  I’ll  have  a  good  time, 
and  who  I’ll  have  it  with? 

boy.  Yer  Maw? 

willie.  You  said  a  mouthful! 

boy.  You  oughtn’t  to  stand  fer  it. 

willie.  I  got  to  stand  fer  it. 

boy.  You  don’t.  You  could  go  away  from  here. 

willie.  Whur’d  I  go  to? 

boy.  You  could  go  away  with  me.  I’d  take  keer  of  you 

willie.  No,  thank  you. 
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boy.  You  could  go  to  Marthy’s — or  some  of  yer  other 
sisters. 

willie.  They  wouldn’t  have  me. 

boy.  Why  wouldn’t  they  ?  Account  of  the  baby  ? 

willie.  Yes. 

boy.  You  ain’t  told  me  about  the  baby. 
willie.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you. 

boy.  [ Sincerely .]  I  wanta  help  you,  Willie.  Don’t  you  see 
I  do?  After  you’d  left  me  that  time — two  year  ago — I 
couldn’t  hardly  stand  it.  I  knowed  I  didn’t  have  no  hold 
on  you — that’s  whut  made  it  so  bad.  When  I  found  out 
a  long  time  afterwards  that  you’d  went  to  Wagoner,  I 
follered  you  down  there.  Only — it  was  too  late  then. 

willie.  Too  late? 

boy.  You  was  alwys  with  someone  else.  You  was  alwys 
with  that  man — 

willie.  [Quickly.]  Don’t  say  his  name!  Don’t  say  it! 
[Half  to  herself.]  I  got  to  fergit  him.  I’m  gonna  fergit 
him ! 

boy.  Why’d  you  have  to? 

willie.  He  went  away.  He  left  me — when  he  knowed 
I  was  gonna  have  a  baby. 

boy.  You  oughta  want  to  fergit  him,  then !  He  ain’t  worth 
rememberin ! 

willie.  Oh  !  You  don’t  see  !  It’s  his  baby.  It’s  his  and  mine. 

boy.  All  the  more  reason!  Unless — unless  you — 
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willie.  Unless  I  keered  about  him- — you’re  a-gonna  say. 
You  c’n  say  it!  I  did  keer  about  him!  He’s  the  only  one 
I  did! 

boy.  Mebbe  he’ll  come  back  to  you  then — 

willie.  I  thought  that  fer  a  while.  I  kep’  thinkin  it  and 
wantin  it  to  happen.  I  could  see  him  comin  in  the  door — • 
that  door  there ! — even  after  I  come  here.  He’d  be  bare¬ 
headed,  and  he’d  have  that  funny  smile  on  his  face  like 
he’d  alwys  have — jist  like  everything  was  all  a  joke. 

boy.  He’d  a-knelt  down  to  you  and  ask  you  to  fergive 
him — 

willie.  He  wouldn’t  a-knelt !  He  wouldn’t  a-ask  nuthin ! 
He’d  a-stood  up  there  straight  and  proud  of  hisself,  and 
I'd  a- went  to  him.  He  wouldn’t  a-been  sorry.  He  wouldn’t 
a-explained  nuthin.  I’d  a-took  him  back.  .  .  .  But  he 
won’t  come !  I  don’t  know  why  I  cain’t  git  it  outa  my  head. 
He  won’t  never  come  back ! 

boy.  [Softly.\  Mebbe  he’ll  come  if  you  want  him  so  much. 
Mebbe  he’ll  come,  Willie.  Don’t  cry  about  it.  [Mo  answer.] 
He  musta  knowed  how  much  you  keered  fer  him.  Mebbe 
he’ll  come. 

willie.  [ Looking  straight  out.]  He  won’t  come. 

boy.  He  won’t  let  you  suffer  like  you  are.  If  he  knowed, 
he’d  come  back. 

willie.  You  won’t  tell  him !  Don’t  you  dare  to  tell  him ! 
I  wouldn’t  have  him  comin  back  feelin  sorry !  I  wouldn’t 
have  him  that  a-way ! 

boy.  I  won’t  tell  him.  But  some  day  you’ll  be  here,  and 
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look  up, — and  there  he’ll  be,  jist  like  you  said  he  would! 
Cheer  up ! 

willie.  [Shakes  her  head.]  No.  I  got  to  fergit  that,  too. 
[She  takes  a  letter  from  her  dress.]  You  see?  I  know,  all 
right — 

BOY.  Whut  is  it?  From  him?  Whut’s  he  say? 

willie.  He’s  got  married — last  week.  He  keered  about 
her  like  I  did  about  him. 

boy.  [Tenderly.]  I’m  sorry,  Willie.  You  know  how  much 
I  keer  about  you.  And  I  cain’t  stand  to  see  you  here 
whur  it  ain’t  pleasant  to  be.  I  could  help  you.  Mebbe  you’d 
learn  to  keer  fer  me.  We  could  git  married  as  soon  as 
my  wife  divorces  me.  You’ll  listen  to  me  some  time,  won’t 
you  ? 

willie.  [Quieter.]  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you — 
boy.  You  don’t  have  to  be  fair  to  me. 

willie.  [Silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  moment.]  Yer  wife 
ain’t  divorced  you  yit,  has  she,  Boy? 

boy.  [Surprised.]  No.  Why? 

willie.  I  thought  she  was  tryin  to. 

boy.  She  was.  I  got  some  kind  of  papers  about  it. 

willie.  Whur  are  they? 

boy.  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  got  em  around  some  place. 
willie.  Whut’d  you  do,  Boy — jist  leave  her? 
boy.  Yes,  I  left  her. 

willie.  Why’d  you  do  that? 
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boy.  I  didn’t  keer  nuthin  about  her,  and  she  didn’t  about 
me. 

willie.  How’d  you  know  she  didn’t? 
boy.  She  said  so. 
willie.  Hmmm. 

boy.  Why’d  you  ask  me  about  her? 

willie.  Oh,  nuthin.  [After  a  moment .]  How  long  you 
gonna  be  in  Claremont  ? 

boy.  I  been  wantin  to  tell  you!  I  got  a  job! 

willie.  Whur  ’bouts? 

boy.  In  Vinita. 

willie.  You  goin  there? 

boy.  ’Member  ole  man  Davis  from  Vinita — the  driller? 
He’s  got  a  string  of  tools  up  there  now.  He’s  give  me 
a  job.  That  is,  I’m  to  know  positive  tonight.  They’s  an¬ 
other  man  up  there  a-wantin  the  job. 

willie.  Then  you  ain’t  got  a  job. 

boy.  Davis  thinks  it’s  purty  sure  I’ll  git  it.  He’d  kinda 
promised  this  man,  but  he  don’t  want  him.  I’m  to  go  in 
the  mornin  and  start  to  work — if  he  don’t  wire  me  to¬ 
night. 

willie.  Whut  if  he  wires  you,  though? 

boy.  He  don’t  want  me  to  come.  But  it’s  purty  certain 
he  won’t  wire. 

willie.  Is  it  a  good  job? 

boy.  They’s  good  money  in  it.  I’ll  have  me  a  little  house 
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to  live  in,  and  someone  to  git  meals  fer  me.  It’s  a  good 
town.  They  have  road-shows  ’n  everthing ! 

willie.  And  they’s  plenty  of  pool-halls — 

boy.  I  don’t  play  pool  no  more.  I  got  sick  of  loafin  around 
places  like  that  ’n  spendin  money. 

willie.  Whut  do  you  do  ever  night  then?  You  go  out. 

boy.  Jist  walk  around.  Go  down  on  Cat  Crick  sometimes. 
[Smiling.]  And  listen  to  the  bull-frogs — when  they  are 
any ! 

willie.  And  count  the  stars,  I  bet ! 
boy.  Not  all  of  em ! 

willie.  [At  the  organ.]  How’s  it  go  again? 

boy.  This  a-way.  I  showed  you  once.  [He  sits  down  and 
plays,  willie  sits  in  one  of  the  rockers,  boy  finishes.] 
Ain’t  I  a  bear  on  the  ivories?  [Noticing  her.]  Why, 
Willie!  Whut’s  the  matter? 

willie.  I — I  cain’t  play  that  old  organ — 

boy.  It  ain’t  that!  Whut  is  it? 

willie.  [Almost  in  tears.]  Ain’t  nuthin. 

boy.  Sump’n’s  the  matter. 

willie.  No. 

boy.  They  is,  too. 

willie.  I’m  jist  thinkin. 

boy.  [On  his  knees  beside  her.]  Whut  is  it,  Willie?  Tell 
me.  [With  sudden  penetration.]  Is  it — everthing? 

willie.  I  guess. 
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boy.  Poor  kid!  You  ain’t  very  happy. 

willie.  Why  would  I  be?  I’m  a  great  baby  to  cry  this 
a-way.  But  I  git  so  sick  of  it  all.  I’m  shut  up  like  I 
used  to  be.  I  cain’t  hardly  breathe.  I  mighta  a-knowed  this 
is  the  way  it  ud  be  if  I  come  home.  They  don’t  seem  to 
be  nuthin  I  c’n  do  about  it. 

boy.  They’s  only  one  thing. 

willie.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you. 

boy.  I  don’t  see  why  you  say  that.  I  want  you,  don’t  I? 

willie.  I’d  never  keer  fer  you  like  I  did  fer  him. 

boy.  Mebbe  you  would  some  day.  I’d  take  a  chance.  And 
we’d  git  married  as  soon  as  I’m  free.  I  told  you  that. 

willie.  But  there’s  the  baby.  You’re  fergittin  her. 

boy.  Well,  I  c’n  take  keer  of  you  both. 

willie.  You  wouldn’t  want  to. 

boy.  I  would ! 

willie.  You  don’t  never  keep  a  job,  Boy.  You  know  it. 

boy.  I  would  if  I  had  a  reason  to.  And  if  you  went  with 
me  I’d  have  a  reason.  Don’t  you  see  how  I  keer  about 
you,  Willie,  don’t  you  see?  You  do  keer  fer  me  some, 
don’t  you? 

willie.  Of  course  I  do,  Boy.  I  alwys  told  you  I  did. 

boy.  Sure  you  did !  Oh,  why  didn’t  I  meet  you  before  I 
got  married?  I  don’t  see  why  I  did  git  married,  anyhow. 

I  thought  I  liked  her,  I  guess. 

willie.  You  did  like  her. 
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boy.  Not  as  much  as  I  do  you.  But  here!  You  ain’t  said 
you’d  go.  You  will,  won’t  you?  Say  you  will. 

willie.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  me,  neither. 

boy.  Why  wouldn’t  it? 

willie.  You’d  leave  me — the  way  you  did  her. 
boy.  I  wouldn’t ! 

willie.  You  think  you  wouldn’t — but  you  would.  You’re 
that  a-way. 

boy.  I  wouldn’t  ever  leave  you,  Willie. 
willie.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  ? 
boy.  Do  I ! 

willie.  [Thinking  it  out.]  It  won’t  be  fair  to  you,  and 
it  won’t  be  fair  to  me.  We’re  both  takin  chances.  Mebbe 
that  makes  it  fair  enough,  all  right. 

boy.  You  will  go  ?  Willie ! 

willie.  If  you  git  the  job. 

boy.  Oh,  I’ll  git  it!  It’s  as  good  as  got!  And  we’ll  leave 
in  the  mornin. 

willie.  You  ain’t  got  it,  yit. 

boy.  Davis  said  he’d  wire  me  before  nine,  if  I  don’t  git  it. 
willie.  It  ain’t  nine  yit. 

boy.  Its  almost!  [uncle  jim  and  graden,  carrying  what 
appears  to  be  a  long  shallozu,  painted  box ,  come  in.] 

uncle  jim.  Outa  the  way  fer  the  rosewood  casket! 

boy.  Whut  you  got,  Uncle  Jim? 
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UNCLE  JIM.  Whut’s  it  look  like?  A  casket,  don’t  it?  [He 
and  graden  are  setting  it  down  car ef idly  on  the  carpet.] 

boy.  Don’t  look  to  me  like  no  casket  I  ever  saw. 

uncle  jim.  Ain’t  you  never  saw  one  like  this  before? 
Whur  you  been  all  yer  life?  It’s  to  bury  flat  things  in — 
people  like  Graden.  Ain't  you  never  saw  no  casket  like 
that  ? 

boy.  Oh,  I  guess — mebbe. 

UNCLE  JIM.  Well — this  ain’t  a  casket! 

boy.  [ Exasperated .]  Well,  whut  is  it,  then? 

uncle  jim.  It’s  a  dulcimer.  I  play  it.  I’m  a  musical  man, 
I’d  have  you  to  know !  All  the  Thompsons  is  that  a- way. 

graden.  All  the  Thompsons  is  crazy — if  you’re  a  sample 
of  the  Thompsons. 

uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  no  sample!  I’m  the  genuine  article! 

graden.  I  wouldn’t  tell  it — before  anyone  that  mattered. 

uncle  jim.  Graden — I  wouldn’t!  [op alena  comes  in.  She 
is  rather  plump,  with  thin  arms  and  legs.] 

opalena.  [With  a  rush.]  Hear  you’re  havin  a  party! 
Ain’t  that  nice!  Yer  Maw  told  me  to  come.  She’s  went 
after  ice-cream. 

willie.  I  guess  we  are.  Come  in,  Opalena. 

opalena.  Oh,  howdo,  Boy !  I  ain’t  saw  you  since  I  come. 
When’d  you  git  here?  I  jist  got  here  last  night.  I  been 
down  to  my  aunt’s  in  Tahlequah.  I  didn’t  know  you’d 
got  back  here ! 
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boy.  [Disgusted.]  I  only  been  here  six  months. 

uncle  jim.  [ Has  seated  himself  on  the  floor  before  the 
dulcimer,  and  opened  it.  To  graden.]  Course  I  don’t  read 
no  music !  I  don’t  have  to  read  no  music.  I  got  it  up  here. 

graden.  How’d  you  ever  learn  any  pieces  then,  if  you 
don’t  read  music? 

uncle  jim.  Say!  I  c’n  play  any  piece  under  the  sun 
the  first  time  I  hear  it.  I  play  by  ear.  It  runs  in  the 
fam’ly.  All  the  Thompsons  is  that  a- way.  We  all  got  ears! 

graden.  I’ll  say  you  got  ears !  You  got  feet,  too.  I  guess 
they  run  in  the  fam’ly !  [mrs.  baker  has  come  in  with 
the  ice-cream .] 

mrs.  baker.  Here’s  the  ice-cream.  I  had  to  git  vanilla. 
Willie,  help  me  dish  it  out.  [To  opalena.]  Whur’s  Hattie? 

opalena.  She  cain’t  come  fer  a  while.  They’s  a  man  here 
to  see  about  some  business  or  other. 

mrs.  baker.  Whyn’t  he  see  Jimmy  about  it? 

opalena.  Uncle  Jim  didn’t  know  nuthin  about  it,  so  Maw 
told  him  to  come  on  to  yer  party.  She’ll  be  here  later,  [mrs. 
baker  and  willie  go  into  the  kitchen.] 

boy.  [To  uncle  jim.]  Well,  let’s  have  a  tune,  Uncle  Jim. 

uncle  jim.  Whut’d  you  want?  Jist  name  it. 

boy.  Oh,  anything ! 

[After  a  few  tentative  bars,  uncle  jim  begins  playing 
on  the  dulcimer  with  two  little  padded  mallets:  “Will 
Your  Horse  Carry  Double,  Uncle  Joe,  Uncle  Joe?”  graden 
starts  clapping  his  hands;  boy  and  opalena  begin  hopping 
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around.  They  end  with  a  shout,  willie  and  mrs.  baker 
come  in  with  dishes  of  ice-cream  and  cake  and  start  putting 
them  on  the  long  table.] 

mrs.  baker.  Here,  everbody  !  Graden  !  Jimmy  !  Set  down 
and  eat  yer  ice-cream — before  it  gits  cold.  Opalena,  you 
c’n  set  over  there. 

boy.  Thought  Opalena  was  gonna  sing. 
mrs.  baker.  Let  her  eat  first. 

opalena.  I  don’t  want  no  ice-cream.  I’d  druther  sing  ’n 
eat  any  time. 

graden.  Well,  you  sing,  ’n  we’ll  eat.  That’s  fair  enough. 

[All  but  opalena  are  seating  themselves  at  the  long  table. 
willie  sits  immediately  before  the  window,  outlined 
against  it.] 

opalena.  [Going  to  the  organ.]  Whut’ll  I  sing? 
mrs.  baker.  Some  ole  song,  Opalena. 

opalena.  Do  you-uns  know  “There  Was  a  Girl  Out  in 
a  Garden”? 

boy.  Whut  garden? 
opalena.  Aw,  smarty! 

mrs.  baker.  Sing  it,  Opalena. 

opalena.  [Sings.] 

There  was  a  girl  out  in  a  garden, 

A  brisk  young  soldier  chanced  to  see. 

He  stepped  up  and  proposed  a  bargain 
By  asking  her  his  bride  to  be. 
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“Oh,  no,  kind  sir,  you  are  a  stranger, 
You’re  not  the  man  that  I  wish  to  see. 
So  don’t  impose  on  a  young  lady 
By  asking  her  your  bride  to  be. 

“For  I  have  a  lover  in  the  army. 

He’s  been  gone  for  four  long  years. 
And  if  he’s  gone  for  seven  longer, 

No  other  man  can  dry  my  tears. 


“He  may  be  in  some  river  drownded, 
Or  he  may  be  on  some  battle-field  slain, 
Or  he  may  be  to  some  fair  girl  married 
And  I’ll  never  see  his  face  again. 


“If  he’s  drowned,  I  hope  he’s  happy, 
Or  if  he’s  on  some  battle-field  slain, 
And  if  he’s  to  some  fair  girl  married, 
I’ll  love  the  girl  that  married  him.” 


He  raised  his  eyes  while  yet  he  lingered, 

His  feelings  then  no  one  could  tell. 

A  golden  ring  upon  his  finger 
She  knew,  and  at  his  feet  she  fell. 

He  raised  her  up  like  a  kind  brother, 

Kisses  passed  between  the  two, 

Then  said  he,  “I’m  your  own  true  lover 
Returning  home  to  marry  you  !” 

[Applause.] 

boy.  [Going  to  the  phonograph.]  Now  let’s  have  some 
music. 
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mrs.  baker.  Boy,  let  that  phonograph  alone.  Go 
Opalena.  Do  you  know  any  more  ? 

opalena.  Oh,  I  know  lots  of  em !  Do  you-uns  know  “The 
Rosewood  Casket”? 

boy.  Sounds — sorta — sad. 

opalena.  Sad !  It’s  about  a  undertaker  who  died  and 
was  buried  in  one  of  his  own  caskets.  It’s  awful  sad ! 

mrs.  baker.  Sing  it,  Opalena. 

opalena.  [Sings.] 

Oh,  Clementiner  lived  at  home, 

At  home  lived  Clementine ! 

The  undertaker  come  to  call  on  her 
And  said,  “Will  you  be  mine?” 

Oh,  Clementiner  said,  “I  will. 

I’ve  loved  you  all  my  life; 

And  I  will  come  to  your  abode, 

And  I  will  be  your  wife.” 

Then  said  the  undertaker  man, 

“You  lovely  Clementine! 

I’ve  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  sweet  day 
When  your  heart  would  be  mine!” 

He  kissed  her  then  upon  the  brow, 

And  he  kissed  her  golden  hair, 

He  kissed  her  then  upon  the  cheek, 

And  he  kissed  her  on— the  stair. 

He  went  away,  and  the  very  next  day 
He  was  working  in  his  shop — 

In  a  rosewood  casket  at  his  feet 
He  suddenly  did  flop. 
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His  heart  stopped  beating,  so  they  say, 

And  Clementine  was  left 

All,  all  alone  in  the  cruel  world, 

Of  her  fond  love  bereft. 

She  wept  and  wailed  and  gnashed  her  teeth, 
And  then  she  up  and  died. 

They  buried  her  in  a  rosewood  box 
By  her  dear  lover’s  side. 


[Applause.] 

hattie.  [Entering.]  Is  Boy  here? 
boy.  Whut’d  you  want  ? 
hattie.  I  got  a  telegram  fer  you. 

[boy  rises,  perturbed,  takes  the  telegram,  goes  down  to 
the  little  table,  slumps  into  a  chair ,  and  starts  to  open 
the  envelope.] 

uncle  jim.  [Rising.]  Come  on,  everbody!  [Whispering.] 
Mebbe  it’s  a  death  ! 

hattie.  Mebbe  it  ain’t. 

uncle  jim.  Telegrams  is  most  alwys  a  death.  [Loudly.] 
Everbody  come  and  see  wliut  the  feller’s  got  in  Number 
Seven.  C’mon  Graden !  Opalena!  It’s  the  funniest  kind  of 
dew-dad  you  ever  saw.  It’s  got  tin  plates  with  holes  in  em. 
It’s  to  make  maple-nut,  black  walnut,  peppermint  candy ! 
C’mon,  Mary  !  Willie  ! 

graden.  I  don’t  want  to  see  no  dew-dad.  I  don’t  want — 
Oh!  [Understanding.]  Oh — !  Wliur  is  it?  [uncle  jim, 
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HATTIE,  GRADEN,  OPALENA  aild  MRS.  BAKER  go  Ollt.  WILLIE 

has  risen,  and  stands  tensely  before  the  window.  j 
boy.  [ Excited .]  Willie! 

willie.  [In  a  toneless  voice.]  You  didn’t — git  it! 
boy.  It  ain’t  from  him! 

w'illie.  Whut  is  it  ?  Whut  is  it  ?  [She  conics  down  towards 
him.] 

boy.  Willie!  My  wife — she's  divorced  me! 
willie.  Divorced  you? 

boy.  Today!  I  wasn’t  there  to  fight  it.  I  ain’t  married 
no  more!  [willie  turns  and  goes  toward  the  organ.] 
Willie  !  Ain’t  you  glad? 

willie.  [As  if  dazed.]  It  means  I  have  to  marry  you ! 

boy.  In  the  mornin — first  thing!  Then  we’ll  go  to  Vinita! 

willie.  [As  before.]  I  was  goin  away — to  keep  from 
bein  tied  up.  Now  I’m  marryin  you — marryin  to  be  free! 
Can  you  beat  that?  Marryin  to  be  free!  Who’s  the  joke 
on?  [She  laughs  a  little  hysterically.] 

CURTAIN 

END  OF  EPISODE  TWO 
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EPISODE  THREE 


Scene  i 

scene:  The  upstairs  hall,  over  the  dining  room.  The 
following  summer,  ipi6.  Nearly  n  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
In  the  Back  wall,  beginning  Left — the  black  hole  where 
the  stairway  goes  down  into  the  dining  room.  A  door  into 
willie’s  old  room,  a  door  into  mrs.  baker’s  room.  There 
are  windows  in  both  the  Right  and  Left  walls.  A  light 
falls  through  one  of  the  windows  from  a  street  light. 

[uncle  jim  comes  upstairs  with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  pitcher,  very  excited .] 

uncle  jim.  Mary!  Oh  Mary! 

\He  sets  his  flowers  and  the  pitcher  down,  switches  on 
the  lights,  opens  mrs.  baker’s  door,  and  peers  in.  He  opens 
the  other  door,  and  looks  in.  Footsteps  are  heard  on  the 
stairs.]  Mary,  is  that  you? 

hattie.  [Coming  up.]  It’s  Hattie.  Jimmy,  whur  you  been? 
I  been  lookin  all  over  the  house  fer  you. 

uncle  jim.  I’m  lookin  fer  Mary.  Have  you  saw  her? 

hattie.  She’s  went  down  town,  I  guess.  Whut’d  you  want 
with  her? 

uncle  jim.  Oh — nuthin. 
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hattie.  Whut’re  you  doin  with  all  the  flowers  ?  Whur  d 
you  git  em? 

uncle  jim.  Oh,  I  got  em. 
hattie.  Somebody  give  em  to  you? 
uncle  jim.  I  got  em. 

hattie.  Looks  to  me  like  they’d  jist  been  pulled  up — by 
the  roots.  Jimmy,  that  man  and  woman  from  Vinita’s  goin 
away  tonight,  and  they  wanta  pay  their  bill. 

uncle  jim.  Cain’t  they  pay  you? 

hattie.  I  don’t  know  when  they  come — 

uncle  jim.  It's  in  the  book. 

tiattie.  In  yore  handwritin.  I  cain’t  read  it. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  if  they  been  here’s  long  as  a  week,  I 
cain’t  neither.  Cain’t  you  ask  em  when  they  come  ? 

hattie.  They  don’t  have  the  least  idy  when  they  come 
here.  They  don’t  even  know  their  own  names  hardly — 
they  been  drunk  so  long.  They  don’t  know  whut  they 
owe. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  guess  at  it.  If  they  think  it’s  too  much, 
— charge  em  half. 

hattie.  Ain’t  you  some  business  man !  I’ll  do  no  sich  a 
thing !  Mary’ll  know.  They’ve  et  here  all  the  time. 

uncle  jim.  I  tell  you!  You  go  ’n  wait  in  the  office  and 
I’ll  stay  here  till  Mary  comes — 

hattie.  Well,  I  might  do  that.  [Suspiciously.]  Whut’re 
you  wantin  to  see  Mary  about? 
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uncle  jim.  Nuthin. 

hattie.  Whut’re  you  doin  with  all  the  flowers? 

UNCLE  JIM.  Nuthin. 

hattie.  You’re  all  worked  up  about  sump’n. 

[The  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  opens.  Footsteps 
are  heard.] 

uncle  jim.  [Excited.]  Oh,  here’s  Mary!  Hattie,  you  find 
out  from  Mary — [mrs.  baker  conies  up.]  Mary,  how  long 
that  man  and  womern  from  Vinita  been  here? 

mrs.  baker.  You  mean  the  Davises? 

uncle  jim.  Yes,  the  Davises. 

mrs.  baker.  Why,  they  come  two  weeks  ago— fer  supper. 
They  had  21  meals  a  week,  42  fer  the  two  of  em,  84  meals 
fer  the  two  weeks.  And  tonight’s  supper — 2  more  meals. 
86  meals. 

uncle  jim.  [To  hattie.]  86  meals — and  two  weeks’ 
room.  That’s — le’s  see — you  figger  it  out,  Hattie.  You 
charge  em  fer  it. 

hattie.  Looks  like  you’d  tend  to  yer  own  business ! 
uncle  jim.  You  tend  to  this. 
hattie.  Guess  I’ll  have  to ! 

uncle  jim.  Well,  cain’t  you  go  do  it? 

hattie.  They  ain’t  sich  a  hurry !  They  ain’t  goin  till  eleven. 
uncle  jim.  Oh !  Well,  they  might  slip  out  ’n  not  pay. 
itattie.  Naw,  they  won’t  neither.  They  11  pay. 
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uncle  jim.  You  don’t  know.  You  better  set  in  the  office 
’n  wait.  Go  ahead — you  better  set  in  the  office  ’n  wait. 

hattie.  Don’t  be  in  sich  a  hurry ! 

uncle  jim.  You  c’n  keep  half  the  room  rent. 

hattie.  Half  the  room  rent? 

uncle  jim.  Well,  all  of  it  then. 

hattie.  Oh,  all  right.  You  don’t  need  to  be  so  secret, 
though.  [She  starts  down  the  stairs.  Turning  back:] 
Whut’re  you  doin  with  all  the  flowers? 

uncle  jim.  [Exasperated.]  I’m  gonna  cook  em  and  eat 
em  fer  breakfast ! 

hattie.  Aw,  smarty!  [She  goes  down,  grumbling.] 

uncle  jim.  Mary,  Willie’s  in  town! 

mrs.  baker.  In  Claremont?  Who  told  you?  Whut’s  she 
doin  here? 

uncle  jim.  Mis’  Clovis  seen  her.  She  come  yistiddy  and 
took  a  room  in  that  old  wooden  roomin  house  back  of  the 
Berwick. 

mrs.  baker.  Whur’s  Boy  ? 

uncle  jim.  She’s  left  him,  I  guess. 

mrs.  baker.  Why  didn’t  she  come  home? 

uncle  jim.  Guess  she’s  waitin  fer  you  to  ask  her. 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  she  c’n  wait.  I  won’t  ask  her.  She  ain’t 

even  wrote  to  me  since  the  baby  died. 

uncle  jim.  Mary,  you’ll  have  to  git  her  home. 

mrs.  baker.  Why’ll  I  have  to? 
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uncle  jim.  She  s  livin  in  that  place  that’s  all  ratty  and 
full  of  bugs  ole  man  Loomis  runs. 

mrs.  baker.  Its  her  own  doin.  Whyn’t  she  come  home? 

uncle  jim.  Too  proud,  I  guess.  Mary,  you  go  down  and 
git  her,  and  bring  her  here. 

mrs.  baker.  Me?  I  ain’t  goin  after  her. 

uncle  jim.  You  gonna  let  her  live  in  that  awful  Loomis 
place  by  herself?  It  ain’t  a  very  nice  place,  I  c’n  tell  you. 
It  ain’t  got  very  nice  people  a-livin  in  it,  neither. 

mrs.  baker.  She  picked  it  out  herself  to  live  in. 

uncle  jim.  I  guess  she  didn’t  have  enough  money  to 
go  somewhur  else. 

mrs.  baker.  Why’d  she  leave  Boy,  then?  He  was  makin 
money. 

uncle  jim.  I  don’t  know  why  she  left  him.  She  had  a 
reason,  I  guess. 

mrs.  baker.  You  don’t  know  if  she  did. 

uncle  jim.  Mary,  won’t  you  go  git  her  and  bring  her 
home?  You  cain’t  leave  her  there,  you  cain’t !  She’s  got  a 
job  workin  in  the  Saddle  Rock  Restaurant.  You  know  whut 
kind  of  place  that  is.  All  the  bums  in  town  a-loafin  there 
when  they  ain’t  in  the  pool  hall !  ’N  they  set  around  a-tellin 
their  filthy  stories,  and  makin  dirty  remarks  to  the  wait¬ 
resses.  You  cain’t  leave  her  there.  She  ain’t  that  kind. 
You  gotta  go  git  her,  Mary.  You  gotta  bring  her  home. 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  took  her  own  way.  If  she’d  wanted  to 
come  home,  she’d  a-come  I  guess.  If  she’d  druther  do  whut 
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she’s  a-doin  than  to  come  home,  she  c’n  go  ahead,  that’s 
all  I  got  to  say. 

uncle  jim.  Mary,  you  cain’t  talk  that  a-way !  You  don’t 
know  whut  you’re  sayin.  Don’t  you  know  whut’ll  happen 
to  her?  She’ll  git  tired  a-workin  all  day  in  that  place. 
Mebbe  she’ll  lose  her  job,  even,  and  have  to  go  hungry. 
She’ll  go  lower  and  lower — 

mrs.  baker.  Let  her  go,  then  ! 

uncle  jim.  Mary!  Would  you  let  her  go? 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  her  own  boss — 

uncle  jim.  [ Incredulous .]  You’d  let  her  ?  You’d  let  her  go 
ahead  like  she  is  and  do  nuthin  to  stop  her?  [ With  scorn.] 
You  and  yer  religion  you  been  talkin  so  much  about — 
you’d  let  yer  own  daughter  go  to  the  devil  ’n  never  raise 
yer  hand  to  stop  her !  You’d  let  yer  own  daughter!  Is  that 
whut  yer  religion’s  good  fer?  Is  that  whut  it  tells  you 
to  do?  Is  that  whut’s  so  good  and  upliftin  and  sanctified 
about  it  ?  Go  ahead  then !  Go  on  bein  wrapped  up  in  yer 
religion — and  forgettin  yer  own  flesh  and  blood !  And 
fin’lly  when  yer  own  daughter’s  fought  her  fight  and  lost, 
and  got  old  and  awful  while  she’s  still  young — whut’ll 
you  do  then?  Whut’ll  you  have  to  say,  lookin  her  in  the 
face  and  knowin  you’re  to  blame,  and  knowin  you  cain’t 
go  to  the  heaven  you’re  so  certain  to  git  to,  as  long  as  the 
wrong  you’ve  done  is  a-starin  you  in  the  face?  Whut’ll 
you  have  to  say?  Whut’ll  you  do  then?  You — and  yer 
religion ! 

mrs.  baker.  You’re  makin  it  out  awful!  You’re  makin 
me  out  wrong ! 
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uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  makin  you  out  no  way.  I’m  tryin  to  do 
whut  no  one  c’n  ever  do,  I  guess.  I’m  tryin  to  change  you, 
Mary.  I’m  tryin  to  make  you  different  ’n  you  ever  was, 
than  you’ll  ever  be.  I’m  a  fool  to  try  to.  I  oughta  be  old 
enough  to  know  better.  [He  goes  toward  the  stairs.] 

MRS.  baker.  Whur  you  goin  ?  Whut’re  you  gonna  do  ? 

uncle  jim.  I’m  a-gonna  git  Willie  myself,  that’s  whut! 
I’m  a-gonna  bring  her  home. 

mrs.  baker.  Jimmy!  She’s  my  child,  Willie  is.  She  ain’t 
yores ! 

uncle  jim.  She’s  mine  more’n  she  is  yores.  Ever  since 
she  was  little  and  had  to  call  me  “Watt”  Jim  cause  she 
couldn’t  say  Uncle  Jim,  she’s  been  mine  more’n  she  has 
yores. 

mrs.  baker.  She’s  mine,  I  tell  you.  Mebbe  I  been  wrong 
about  her.  I’ll  go  git  her  myself  ! 

uncle  jim.  Mary!  You’ll  go? 

MRS.  baker.  I’ll  go  git  her — 

uncle  jim.  Mary!  You  will?  I  thought  you  would  fin’lly! 
[Excitedly.]  Hurry,  hurry!  Go  and  git  her! 

mrs.  baker.  I’d  oughta  have  her  here,  I  guess.  [She  goes 
down.] 

[uncle  jim  begins  arranging  his  flowers ,  in  a  frenzy  of 

joy-] 

hattie.  [Coming  up.]  Whur’s  Mary  goin  in  sich  a  hurry? 
She  nearly  knocked  me  over!  The  people  ain’t  paid  yit, 
Jimmy.  It’s  near  eleven. 
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uncle  jim.  She’s  goin  to  git  Willie! 

HATTIE.  Willie? 

uncle  jim.  She’s  bringin  her  home !  She’s  bringin  her 
home ! 

hattie.  Well,  shet  up  yer  singin  about  it !  Whut’s  Willie 
comin  home  fer? 

uncle  jim.  To  live,  silly !  She’s  comin  home  to  live ! 
hattie.  Whut’s  all  the  flowers  fer? 

uncle  jim.  To  decorate  her  room  with !  See !  I  put  em  in 
the  pitcher  and  I  put  em  in  her  room !  [He  sets  them  on 
a  chiffonier  just  inside  willie’s  door.]  See  there?  Jist  like 
that!  ’N  I  put  one  in  my  button-hole — jist  like  this! 

hattie.  Whur’d  you  git  em  all? 

uncle  jim.  Git  em?  Say,  I’ll  tell  you,  Hattie,  if  I  never 
tell  you  nuthin  else.  ’Member  that  great  big  patch  of 
flowers  at  the  end  of  the  depot? 

hattie.  That  the  agent  takes  keer  of  ?  Did  he  give  em 
to  you  ? 

uncle  jim.  Give  em  to  me!  Not  much  he  didn’t!  I  went 
over  there  and  when  no  one  was  lookin — 

hattie.  You  didn’t  steal  em? 

uncle  jim.  I  pulled  ever  damn  one  of  em  up,  myself — 
hattie.  J  immy ! 

uncle  jim.  By  the  roots!  [He  dashes  down  the  stairs.] 

curtain 

END  OF  SCENE  I 
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Scene  2 

scene  :  A  light  housekeeping  room  in  Loomis’  Rooming 
House.  Immediately  after  Scene  1.  In  the  Left  wall,  a 
window  through  which  a  light  falls  from  the  street.  In  the 
Left  corner — a  bed.  In  the  center  of  the  Back  wall — a 
door  from  the  outside.  At  its  left — a  coat-rack.  In  the 
Right  corner — a  stove.  In  the  Right  wall — a  door  into 
the  hall.  A  chair  or  two  are  in  the  room. 

[ Willie  comes  in  at  back.  She  is  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  collars  and  cuffs.  She  stands  tensely  a  moment  lis¬ 
tening,  then  with  a  sigh  of  great  weariness  hangs  up  her 
hat  by  the  door,  goes  over  and  sinks  into  a  chair  by  the 
window.  A  street  light,  falling  through  the  window, 
illumines  her  face.  A  noise  rouses  her.  She  goes 
hurriedly  to  the  door  by  which  she  entered,  and  hunts  for 
the  key.  The  door  from  the  hall  opens  and  Loomis  peers 
in.] 

Willie.  [ Turning  quickly.]  Well,  who  is  it? 

Loomis.  [ Comes  in.  He  is  fat,  gross,  dirty.]  It’s  me,  Mis 
Huntington. 

willie.  [Relieved.]  Oh!  Mr.  Loomis!  [Sharply.]  Whut  d 
you  want? 
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loomis.  Oh,  nuthin !  I  heard  noises  and  didn’t  know  if 
it  was  you. 

willie.  I  jist  come.  [She  pushes  the  electric  light  button .] 
loomis.  Been  workin  hard? 

willie.  Hard  enough,  I  guess.  Mr.  Loomis,  you  got  a 
key  to  this  door? 

loomis.  Whut’d  you  want  with  it?  They  ain’t  nobody  ud 
come  in — 

willie.  Whur  is  it,  I  ask  you? 

loomis.  Ain’t  it  hangin  on  a  nail  there?  [He  goes  over, 
finds  it.]  There  ’tis — hangin  up.  Whut’d  you  want  with 
it? 

willie.  I  might  need  it. 

loomis.  [Going  toward  the  hall  door.]  You  ain’t  very 
comfor’ble  here,  Mis’  Huntington.  I’ll  have  you  some 
rugs  in  a  day  or  two.  I  wanna  see  you  comfor’ble. 

willie.  [Following — anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.]  Don’t 
bother  yerself. 

loomis.  Oh,  ’tain’t  no  bother  to  me!  I’d  be  glad  to  bother 
anyway,  fer  you,  Mis’  Huntington.  I’d  go  outa  my  way ! 
I’d  put  myself  out  to  be  nice  to  you.  You — you  ain’t  leavin, 
air  you? 

willie.  I’ll  be  here  forever — ’s  fur  as  I  know. 

loomis.  I’ll  git  you  fixed  up,  then.  I  wanna  see  you  com¬ 
for’ble,  Mis’  Huntington.  [With  a  leer.]  I  cain’t  stand 
to  know  you  ain’t.  [He  goes  out  the  hall  door.] 

willie.  Fool !  [She  turns  back  toward  the  outer  door. 
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bill  wade  opens  it  and  comes  in.  He  is  tall ,  rather 
flashily  dressed.] 

wade.  Here  you  are ! 

willie.  Whut’d  you  want? 

wade.  I  found  you ! 

WILLIE.  Git  out  of  here,  Bill  Wade ! 

wade.  Now,  now !  Don't  be  so  hard-boiled  !  I  ain’t  a-hurtin 
you  none. 

willie.  Whut’d  you  foller  me  home  fer? 
wade.  You  oughta  be  flattered. 
willie.  Well,  I  ain’t. 

wade.  You  oughta  be.  ’Tain’t  ever  girl  I’d  foller  home 
after  she’d  slapped  me  so  hard  it  made  all  my  teeth  rattle ! 

willie.  It  wasn’t  half  enough.  You  gonna  git  outa  here? 

wade.  I  am  not — fer  a  while  anyway. 

willie.  I’ll  call  Mr.  Loomis. 

wade.  He’s  a  friend  of  mine. 

willie.  You  got  so  many. 

wade.  Call  him,  then. 

willie.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  gun — 

wade.  You  wouldn’t  shoot  me,  now  would  you? 

willie.  I’d  do  it  so  quick !  You  and  all  the  rest  of  yer 
gang! 

wade.  You’re  jist  talkin.  Why’d  you  shoot  me? 
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willie.  Fer  livin,  that’s  why! 
wade.  Huh?  Aw,  come  off  of  yer  high  horse! 
willie.  I  won’t  argy  with  you !  You  git  out  of  here ! 
wade.  And  whut  if  I  won’t? 

willie.  [In  a  rage.]  You  git  out  of  here,  I  tell  you!  If 
you  don’t — - 

wade.  Whut’ll  you  do? 

willie.  I’ll — I’ll — Oh,  whut’s  the  use?  [She  drops  wearily 
into  a  chair  by  the  window .]  Whut’s  the  use  to  talk  to  you  ! 

wade.  Well !  Now  you’re  bein  sensible !  Whut  harm  is  they 
in  a  gen’leman  comin  to  see  a  lady,  I’d  like  to  know? 
When’d  you  come  to  town? 

willie.  Yesterday. 

wade.  Seems  to  me  I’ve  saw  you  round  here  before, 
ain’t  I  ? 

willie.  I  been  here  before. 

wade.  I  thought  I  had.  How  long  you  gonna  stay? 

willie.  Mebbe  a  week.  Mebbe  a  year.  I’m  nineteen  year 
old,  in  case  you  forgot  to  ask,  and  I  ain’t  never  been  outa 
the  state. 

wade.  You’re  a  cute  one,  you  are !  I  knowed  a  girl  like 
you  once.  She  didn’t  work  in  no  Saddle  Rock  Restaurant, 
though.  She  didn’t  have  to.  Me  and  her — well,  that’s  the 
past,  that  is —  Anyway,  I  been  lookin  fer  a  girl  like  you. 

willie.  You  c’n  keep  on  lookin. 

wade.  I  like  you,  you  know.  Sure  I  do !  A  lot ! 
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willie.  I  had  enough  of  this!  [S'/it?  rises.]  You  better  be 
leavin,  Bill  Wade. 

wade.  Aw,  hell !  Whut’re  you  startin  that  stuff  again  fer? 
Slim  Kelly’s  told  me  all  about  you — 

willie.  I  don’t  even  know  him. 

wade.  The  hell  you  don’t !  Huh !  He  told  me  all  about  las’ 
night — him  comin  to  see  you.  You  didn’t  run  him  off,  I 
guess. 

willie.  He’s  a  liar !  I  ain’t  ever  saw  him. 

wade.  You  served  him  his  supper  las’  night  in  the  restau¬ 
rant.  I  guess  you  saw  him,  all  right.  He  told  me.  You 
don’t  need  to  deny  it.  Nen  he  come  home  with  you,  that’s 
whut  he  done. 

willie.  [Quietly  and  terribly.]  Oh,  the  liar!  You’re  all 
alike — ever  one  of  you.  Gang  of  rotten  liars !  You’re  dirty, 
you’re  mean,  you  ain’t  got  a  decent  streak  in  you  any- 
whur— none  of  you !  And  I  have  to  stand  fer  yer  lies,  and 
stand  fer  yer  remarks,  and  yer  looks,  and  have  to  carry  yer 
grub  fer  you  to  swaller  like  the  hogs  you  are !  But  1 
won’t  stand  fer  yer  comin  in  my  room.  I  won’t  stand  fer  it, 
I  tell  you !  Now  git  out,  git  outa  here ! 

wade.  [Beaten.]  Well,  don’t  go  into  tantrums!  If  you’re 
gonna  do  that  a-way,  I’m  goin.  Cain’t  expect  me  to  stay 
around  waitin  fer  you  to  git  yerself  together.  [He  goes 
toward  the  outer  door.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  hall  door.] 
Well,  why  don’t  you  answer  it?  Oh!  1  see!  Well,  I’ll  jist 
stay  ’n  see  who  it  is — 

willie.  Go  away!  You  got  to!  I  don’t  know  who  it  is. 
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wade.  Well,  I’ll  jist  see  fer  myself.  I’ll  jist  see  fer  myself 
who’s  comin  to  see  you  this  time  of  night.  [Shouting.] 
Come  in ! 

[mrs.  baker  comes  in.  She  stops  at  sight  of  wade.] 
willie.  Maw ! 

mrs.  baker.  [Hostile.)  Didn’t  know  you  had  comp’ny. 

willie.  I  ain’t. 

wade.  Oh,  I  ain’t  comp’ny ! 

willie.  He  was  goin. 

mrs.  baker.  Don’t  mind  me,  with  yer  comp’ny ! 
willie.  He  was  jist  goin ! 

wade.  I  guess  I’ll  go.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to.  I’ll  be  back — 
later.  [He  goes  out.] 

willie.  He  follered  me  home. 
mrs.  baker.  Yes,  I  guess  he  did. 
willie.  He  ain’t  no  good.  I  slapped  him  good. 
mrs.  baker.  I’ll  bet  you  did. 
willie.  I  did ! 

mrs.  baker.  [Looking  around .]  Not  much  of  a  room  you 
got.  [Looking  at  willie  sharply.]  Whut’s  the  matter  with 
you  and  Boy? 

willie.  I  left  him. 

mrs.  baker.  Thought  he  was  makin  so  much  money. 
willie.  He  had  a  good  job  fer  a  while. 

mrs.  baker.  Whyn’t  he  keep  it  then? 
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willie.  I  guess  he  was  lazy. 
mrs.  baker.  Why’d  you  leave  him? 
willie.  I — I  had  to  leave  him. 
mrs.  baker.  He  give  you  a  home,  didn’t  he  ? 
willie.  Yes. 

mrs.  baker.  You  had  enough  to  eat,  didn’t  you? 
willie.  Yes. 

mrs.  baker.  Why’d  you  leave  him,  then? 

willie.  He — he  left  me. 

mrs.  baker.  He  left  you — first  ? 

willie.  He  left  me  this  time — and  once  before. 

mrs.  baker.  Whut  fer ? 

willie.  Fer  someone  else. 

mrs.  baker.  Guess  he  had  other  reasons.  [ Looking  at  her 
— sharply .]  Didn’t  he? 

willie.  No. 

mrs.  baker.  He  wouldn’t  a-left  you  if  he  hadn’t.  You 
must  a-done  sump’n. 

willie.  I  didn’t  do  nuthin. 

mrs.  baker.  You  must’ve.  If  you’d  a-listened  to  me,  you 
wouldn’t  a-married  him. 

willie.  Yes,  I  know. 

mrs.  baker.  You  cain’t  blame  me,  then. 

willie.  I  ain’t  blamin  you. 
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mrs.  baker.  Blame  yerself  fer  it  then. 

willie.  I  cain’t  blame  myself  fer  it.  I  ain’t  to  blame. 

mrs.  baker.  Guess  it  was  all  Boy’s  fault  then.  It  must 
a-been  his. 

willie.  Wasn’t  no  one’s  fault.  It  jist  had  to  happen  that 
a-way,  I  guess. 

MRS.  BAKER.  Huh  ! 

willie.  It’s  the  way  people  are  made  that’s  to  blame. 

mrs.  baker.  It’s  all  you  know  about  it.  Better  read  the 
Bible.  You  have  to  pay  fer  whut  you  do.  [Brutally.]  If 
you’d  been  better  yerself  you  wouldn’t  a-lost  the  baby. 

willie.  Maw ! 

mrs.  baker.  You  wouldn’t  a-lost  her ! 
willie.  [With  terrible  calm.]  I’m  glad  she’s  dead. 
mrs.  baker.  Whut  are  you  a-sayin ! 
willie.  I’m  glad  she’s  dead. 

MRS.  baker.  Willie ! 

willie.  She  wouldn’t  a-had  a  chance. 

mrs.  baker.  She’d  a-had  a  chance  if  you’d  a-give  it  to  her. 

willie.  [Bitterly.]  Whut  kind  of  a  chance  ud  I  give  her? 

mrs.  baker.  You  could’ve  brung  her  up  right. 

willie.  Who  am  I  to  be  bringin  anyone  up  right ! 

mrs.  baker.  You  was  her  mother.  You  could’ve. 

willie.  And  you  was  my  mother. 

mrs.  baker.  You’re  blamin  me  fer  sump’n  ! 
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WILLIE.  I’m  jist  tellin  you  whut  I  think. 

mrs.  baker.  Nice  way  fer  you  to  talk,  I  must  say ! 

willie.  I  ain’t  never  talked  to  you  before.  You  know  I 
ain  t.  \ou  wouldn’t  let  me.  You  c’n  git  mad  now,  you  c’n 
call  me  whutever  you  want  to — it’s  time  I  told  you  whut 
I  think ! 

MRS.  baker.  I  won’t  listen ! 

WILLIE.  You’re  afraid ! 

mrs.  baker.  I  don’t  have  to  hear  you. 

willie.  You’ll  hear  me.  If  you  don’t  listen  to  me,  sump’n 
inside  of  you’ll  tell  you  all  I’d  have  to  say.  Mebbe  it’s 
better  that  a-way.  Don’t  be  sheered.  I  won’t  say  nuthin  to 
you. 

mrs.  baker.  You’re  blamin  me  fer  sump’n ! 

willie.  It’s  hard  not  to  blame  you.  I  oughtn’t  to.  I  oughta 
fergive  you  fer  the  way  you’ve  done  me,  I  guess.  Mebbe 
I  will  some  day.  I’d  have  to  be  old  !  I’d  have  to  live  through 
years  of  sayin :  “She  couldn’t  help  it.  She  was  made  the 
way  she  was.  It  wasn’t  her  fault.”  But  I  ain’t  old !  I’m 
still  young.  I’m  jist  startin  life — and  whut  a  start  I  got! 
Whut  a  good  start  you’ve  give  me!  Clothes,  education, 
money — I  got  em  all ! 

mrs.  baker.  Ain’t  I  done  whut  I  could?  You’re  blamin 
me  fer  being  poor ! 

willie.  No,  it  ain’t  you  so  much.  I’m  blamin  life.  It 
ain’t  fair  fer  no  one  to  be  poor.  But  you  coulda  been  some 
way  so’s  I  wouldn’t  a-keered  fer  being  poor.  You  coulda 
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made  it  easier  to  be  poor,  and  wantin  things  I  couldn’t 
have — you  coulda  made  it  easier,  and  you  didn’t  try ! 

mrs.  baker.  So  you  thought  you’d  run  away — and  marry 
— did  you,  and  git  whut  you  couldn’t  git  at  home? 

willie.  You  don’t  understand  nuthin.  You  never  will. 
I  had  to  go.  You’d  a-kept  me  locked  up.  I  had  to  learn 
things  fer  myself. 

mrs.  baker.  Well,  I  guess  you’ve  learnt.  And  whut  good 
does  it  do  you,  I’d  like  to  know  ? 

willie.  Oh,  none  I  guess !  It  don’t  make  it  easier.  But  I 
had  to — don’t  you  see  that  ?  I  had  to  do  it.  Mebbe  you 
had  to  be  the  way  you  was.  I  oughtn’t  to  kick.  You  had 
your  way  as  long  as  I’d  let  you.  I  had  my  way  fin’lly. 
I  guess  I  cain’t  kick.  But  it  don’t  make  it  easier  fer  me — 

mrs.  baker.  [Impatiently.]  I  come  here  to  ask  you  to  come 
home. 

willie.  Home?  Home  to  whut? 

mrs.  baker.  A  place  to  sleep,  and  sump’n  to  eat. 

willie.  You  needn’t  bother  to  ask  me. 

mrs.  baker.  Don’t  worry,  I  ain’t  now.  After  all  yer  talk! 
And  after  me  comin  here  the  middle  of  the  night  and  findin 
a  man  in  yer  room  ! 

willie.  Say  whut  you  want  to — 

mrs.  baker.  I  guess  I  know  how  you’re  livin.  I  ain’t  so 
blind.  And  you  c’n  go  on.  I  won’t  stop  you.  I  won’t  raise 
a  hand  to  you  again.  I’ve  done  whut  I  could  with  you. 
You’ve  been  more  trouble  to  me  than  any  of  the  kids. 
You’ve  alwys  been  wild.  You  started  runnin  away  when 
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you  was  a  kid.  I  remember  findin  you  once  in  an  old  barn 
on  Cat  Crick.  I  had  to  drag  you  home.  I  won’t  do  it  no 
more !  Yer  life  s  yer  own  now.  goes  out.  For  a 

moment  willie  stands  blankly  despondent.  Then  some¬ 
where  in  the  street  a  fife  begins  playing.  It  grows  louder. 
It  comes  past  the  window,  to  the  door  and  stops,  willie 
stands  uncertainly.  The  door  is  thrown  open,  uncle  jim 
stands  on  the  threshold .] 

willie.  Watt  Jim ! 

UNCLE  JIM.  [ Marching  around  the  room,  playing  his  fife.] 
I’m  the  spirit  of  seventy-six. 

willie.  [Rushing  to  him.]  Oh,  Watt  Jim  ! 

uncle  jim.  Look  out,  look  out !  You’re  makin  me  drop  it ! 

willie.  Whut’re  you  doin  here? 

uncle  jim.  I’m  visitin. 

willie.  Watt  Jim!  You  ain’t  come  to  town  all  by  yer- 
self  ? 

uncle  jim.  Course  I  have. 

willie.  [Enormously  pleased.]  You  crossed  Main  Street — 
to  see  me?  But  you  ain’t  been  as  fur  as  Main  Street  in 
years ! 

uncle  jim.  Well,  whut  of  it?  Guess  I’ll  cross  Main  Street 
whenever  I  damn  please!  [As  an  afterthought.]  I  got  lost. 

I  went  a  whole  block  down  Main  Street  before  I  found  out 
I’d  went  too  fur. 

willie.  A  block  down  the  street — all  by  yerself ! 
uncle  jim.  And  a-playin  my  fife.  People  thought  I  was 
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crazy.  Some  little  newsboys  started  follerin  me  till  I 
turned  around  and  said .  “Git  the  hell  outa  here,  kids  !’’ 

willie.  Whur’d  you  git  the  fife? 

uncle  jim.  It  was  yer  grandpaw’s.  He  had  it  in  the  war. 
I’ve  had  it  hid  away — fer  a  special  occasion.  [ Looking 
around .]  Whur’s  Mary? 

willie.  She  jist  went. 

uncle  jim.  Whut’d  she  say  to  you? 

willie.  [Turning  away.]  Oh — 

uncle  jim.  I  knowed  it!  I  knowed  she  would!  After  she 
started  to  see  you,  I  got  to  thinkin  mebbe  she  would,  so 
I  come,  too.  Did  she  ask  you  to  come  home? 

willie.  Sort  of. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  you’re  comin,  ain’t  you? 
willie.  No. 

uncle  jim.  Whut’s  Mary  said  to  you? 

willie.  It  wouldn’t  make  no  difference  whut  she  said. 
I  wouldn’t  a-come. 

uncle  jim.  But  if  I  ask  you — would  you  come  home  if 
I  ask  you? 

willie.  It  wouldn’t  do  no  good  fer  you  to  ask  me  now, 
Watt  Jim. 

uncle  jim.  Why  wouldn’t  it? 

willie.  Maw  wouldn’t  have  me  in  her  house  now. 

uncle  jim.  I  ain’t  askin  you  to  Mary’s  house.  I’m  askin 
you  to  mine. 
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WILLIE.  Oh  Watt  Jim,  you  ain’t ! 
uncle  jim.  I  am,  too. 
willie.  Hattie  don’t  like  me. 

UNCLE  JIM.  Whut  of  it? 
willie.  We  couldn’t  git  along. 
uncle  jim.  She  c’n  leave  then. 

willie.  You  know  you  couldn’t  git  along  without  her. 

uncle  jim.  [Hesitating.]  I — I  could  too.  I  could.  [After 
a  moment .]  Why'd  you  say  Mary  wouldn’t  have  you  in  her 
house  now? 

willie.  Sump’n  she  saw. 
uncle  jim.  Whut’d  she  see? 

willie.  Bill  Wade  follered  me  home  from  work.  I  didn’t 
have  the  door  locked.  He  come  in  here  and  I  couldn’t  git 
rid  of  him,  and  he  was  here  when  Maw  come. 

uncle  jim.  [Thoughtfully.]  He  was  in  this  room?  This 
time  of  night?  Ain’t  you  got  a  key? 

willie.  I  have  now. 

uncle  jim.  Which  door  ? 

willie.  [Pointing  back.]  That  one. 

uncle  jim.  Whut  about  the  other  door? 

willie.  It  only  goes  to  the  hall. 

uncle  jim.  Didn’t  Loomis  give  you  a  key  to  that  one? 
willie.  I  didn’t  ask  him. 

uncle  jim.  You’d  oughta  got  one  when  you  first  come. 
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willie.  Nobody’s  comin  in. 
uncle  jim.  Couldn’t  Loomis? 

willie.  Why — he  could,  I  guess.  He  come  in  tonight. 
When  I  first  come  home. 

uncle  jim.  Loomis  did? 

willie.  He  said  he  heard  noises  and  didn’t  know  if  it 
was  me.  Why,  Watt  Jim!  Don’t  you  believe  me? 

uncle  jim.  I  don’t  believe  Loomis.  I  used  to  know  him. 
You’d  oughtn’t  to  be  here,  Willie,  don’t  you  see?  It  ain’t 
no  place  fer  you.  This  Bill  Wade  a-follerin  you  home. 
Even  yer  landlord  a-comin  in  if  he  takes  a  notion.  That’s 
the  way  it’ll  alwys  be. 

willie.  [Broken.]  Oh,  Watt  Jim,  they’re  mean,  they’re 
mean  !  The  whole  bunch  of  em !  Why  is  it  men  are  the  way 
they  are  ?  Why  is  it  they  foller  me,  and  try  to  paw  me  and 
slobber  over  me  that  a- way  ?  And  alwys  the  zvorst  men ! 
Oh,  I  cain’t  stand  it  no  longer ! 

uncle  jim.  You  don’t  have  to.  If  you  stay  here,  that’s  the 
way  it’ll  alwys  be :  havin  to  lock  yerself  in,  havin  to  lock 
yerself  up  like  you  was  in  jail — to  keep  people  out !  Cain’t 
you  see  you’d  oughta  come  home  ? 

willie.  I  ain’t  got  a  home  to  come  to. 

uncle  jim.  I  mean  my  home.  You  c’n  come  there.  It’s 
my  hotel — it  ain’t  yer  Maw’s.  It  ain’t  much,  but  you  c’n 
live  there  as  long  as  you  want  to. 

WILLIE.  Oh,  Watt  Jim — 
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uncle  jim.  You’ll  come  ?  I  knowed  you  would  !  Hurry,  git 
yer  things ! 

willie.  Now? 

uncle  jim.  Sure,  right  away! 

willie.  [ Through  tears.]  I’ll  git  em.  There  ain’t  much  to 
git.  [57z<?  drags  a  suit  case  from  under  the  bed.] 

uncle  jim.  [Gayly.]  I  got  yer  room  all  fixed  up — yer 
old  room.  Flowers  ’n  everthing  !  I  robbed  the  depot  patch — 
it  looks  like  a  cyclone  struck  it ! 

willie.  Watt  Jim!  You’ll  have  to  pay  the  man! 

uncle  jim.  Pay  him  hell !  He  don’t  know  it  was  me  done 
it.  I’ll  give  you  another  room.  You  won’t  have  to  live 
in  yer  Maw’s  part  of  the  house.  I’ll  give  you  the  south¬ 
east  room  downstairs.  It’ll  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  [He  begins  playing  his  fife.] 

willie.  [Thoughtfully.]  You’re  givin  me  yer  best  room? 

uncle  jim.  Sure  I  am.  ’Bout  ready? 

willie.  [In  a  strained  voice.]  Watt  Jim — I  cain’t  go! 

uncle  jim.  [Incredulously.]  Willie! 

willie.  I  cain’t  go  !  I  cain’t  do  it ! 

uncle  jim.  But  why? 

willie.  You’re  givin  me  yer  best  room. 

uncle  jim.  Well,  I’ll  give  you  the  worst  one— the  up¬ 
stairs  northwest  one.  It’s  painted  red.  If  that’s  the  reason. 

willie.  It’s  more’n  that.  Don’t  you  see— you’re  doin 
things  fer  me. 
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uncle  jim.  Well,  why  wouldn’t  I? 

willie.  You’re  takin  me  in  to  be  part  of  your  life. 

uncle  jim.  That’s  what  I  want  you  to  be. 

willie.  No.  I  cain’t  do  that  again.  I  got  to  live  my  own 
life.  I  got  to  do  fer  myself.  I  see  it  now. 

uncle  jim.  You’re  too  young. 

willie.  I’m  too  young  not  to.  I  got  to  do  for  myself 
sometime.  Don’t  you  understand?  If  I  come  back,  it’ll 
be  the  same  thing  all  over  again — 

uncle  jim.  It’ll  be  easier  fer  you.  You’d  have  a  hard 
time  by  yerself.  You’d  git  tired  and  discouraged.  There 
wouldn’t  be  no  one  much  to  help  you— 

willie.  They  won’t  be  no  one. 

uncle  jim.  And  these  men — they’d  always  be  at  yer 
doors,  they’d  always  be  there  a-waitin. 

willie.  I  c’n  lock  the  doors. 

uncle  jim.  There  ain’t  any  door  in  all  the  world  you 
c’n  keep  locked  forever. 

willie.  Oh,  I  know ! 

uncle  jim.  I’m  a-gettin  old,  Willie.  I  ain’t  much  good  fer 
anything  any  more.  You’ll  be  a  great  help  to  me — jist  bein 
around  whur  I  c’n  see  you. 

willie.  Oh,  I  know!  We’d  help  each  other.  But  I  got  to 
stay.  I  got  to  be  alone.  [Head  up — proudly .]  Sump’n  in 
me — makes  me  that  a-way. 
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uncle  jim.  [Quietly.]  I  guess  you’ve  changed  yer  mind, 
all  right.  Whut  made  you? 

willie.  I  don’t  know.  It  might  a-been  the  fife — Grand- 
paw’s.  He  wouldn’t  a-run  from  anything — 

uncle  jim.  You  bet  he  wouldn’t,  young  lady!  He  was 
a  scrapper — yer  Grandpaw  was!  He’d  a-licked  the  whole 
rebel  army  if  his  hands  ud  been  tied  behind  his  back! 
Well,  good  luck.  I  gotta  go.  I’ll  send  you  money. 

willie.  As  if  you  had  any  to  send! 

uncle  jim.  I’ll  send  you  some  if  I  ever  git  any. 

willie.  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  But  you  c’n  come  to  see  me. 
You  could  bring  me — flowers. 

uncle  jim.  They  ain’t  no  more  flowers.  I  robbed  the 
patch. 

willie.  They’s  other  patches. 

[uncle  jim  goes  out.  willie  stands  a  moment ,  goes  to 
the  window,  watching  him  pass.  A  look,  almost  exalted, 
has  come  into  her  face.  There  is  a  sudden  noise  of  foot¬ 
steps  outside.  She  goes  over  hurriedly,  determinedly,  puts 
the  key  in  the  lock,  turns  it,  crosses  to  the  hall  door  and 
jams  a  chair  tightly  against  the  knob.] 
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ACT  ONE 


ACT  ONE 


Scene  i 

scene:  The  kitchen  of  the  Hannon  farmhouse,  near 
Blackmore,  Oklahoma.  It  is  sundown  of  a  day  in  June. 
In  the  back  wall  there  is  an  open  door  and  a  small  window 
through  which  climbing  vines  and  the  sunset  can  be  seen. 
In  the  left  corner,  a  stove ;  in  the  right  corner,  a  tall  food- 
cabinet  or  “safe.”  A  door  at  right  goes  into  the  boys’  bed¬ 
rooms;  a  door  at  left  goes  out  to  a  little  porch.  Downstage, 
center,  is  a  long  table  with  benches  on  either  side,  and  a 
chair  at  each  end. 

[  When  the  curtain  rises,  mrs.  harmon,  a  patient,  sad- 
looking  woman  of  little  more  than  forty,  is  cooking  supper. 
The  door  at  left  is  open,  jodie  comes  in,  drying  his  face 
and  hands  on  a  coarse  towel,  and  shuts  the  door  behind 
him.  He  is  a  well-built  boy  of  nineteen  with  a  surprisingly 
sensitive  face,  and  a  shy  grave  manner.  He  is  just  now, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  boyish,  and  gayer  than  he 
is  ordinarily .] 

jodie.  I’m  all  washed  up.  I’ll  help  you,  Maw.  [He  begins 
setting  the  table.] 

MRS.  HARMON.  Why,  Jodie,  ’s  only  potaters  an’  gravy. 
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An’  salt  pork.  Nuthin  to  git  all  het  up  about.  You’d  think 
supper  uz  sump’n  wonderful. 

jodie.  I  like  it. 

mrs.  harmon.  You’re  early  from  the  hayfield,  ain’t  you? 
jodie.  The  others  is  comin. 

mrs.  harmon.  I’m  a-makin  biscuits.  Guess  you’re  hungry. 

jodie.  Shore.  So’s  all  of  us — hungry.  Look  at  that  sun¬ 
set  ! 

mrs.  harmon.  [Looking.]  I  don’t  alwys  look  at  it. 

jodie.  You’re  alwys  a-workin  at  supper  time,  ain’t  you? 
It’s  me  ’at  alwys  sees  the  sunset,  Maw.  Comin  in  from 
the  hayfield  er  the  wheat  thrashin  er  the  plowin — - 

mrs.  harmon.  Covered  with  sweat,  itchin  from  straws, 
yer  face  all  blistered. 

jodie.  I  don’t  mind. 

mrs.  hamon.  I  mind.  If  I  had  my  way — 
jodie.  [Soberly.]  If  I  had  my  way — 
mrs.  harmon.  Whut,  Jodie? 
jodie.  Nuthin. 

mrs.  harmon.  Whut’d  you  mean,  if  you  had  yore  way? 

jodie.  You’d  oughtn’t  t’  be  a-workin  now.  You’d  oughta 
be  a-settin  with  yer  hands  in  yer  lap,  a-singin  ole  songs 
all  day  whur  it’s  purty,  ’stid  of  workin  the  way  you  do — 

mrs.  harmon.  Why  Jodie! 

jodie.  Oh,  I  know,  Maw — 
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MRS.  HARMON.  KllOW  whut  ? 

jodie.  You’re  gonna  have  another  baby. 

mrs.  harmon.  Jodie!  Whut’re  you  talkin  about!  Git  jbuta 
my  kitchen !  I  never  heerd  sich  a  boy !  The  idy ! 

jodie.  Well,  you  air. 

mrs.  harmon.  Git  right  out ! 

jodie.  You  got  six  boys  a-livin.  God  knows  how  many 
dead.  All  in  twenty  year.  An’  you  slavin  all  the  time  an’ 
workin  yerself  to  the  hone  fer  Paw — that’s  whut’s  awful. 
I  know  whut’s  awful — you  don’t  need  t’  tell  me  nuthin. 
Paw,  I  hate  him  ! 

mrs.  harmon.  [Distressed.]  Jodie!  Don’t  say  things  like 
that !  It’s  wicked.  I’m  ashamed  of  you !  You  got  t’  learn 
sump’n.  We  got  t’  bear  things  in  this  world.  God  wants 
us  t’  be  patient — 

jodie.  You  been  patient — 

mrs.  harmon.  Then  you  be  patient. 

[heck  comes  in  at  the  back  door.  He  is  a  strong,  swag¬ 
gering  rcd-faccd  boy  of  eighteen.] 

heck.  [To  jodie.]  Hey  you,  Moon-Eye!  Paw  wants  you. 
Better  git  out  to  the  barn.  [He  goes  out  to  wash  up.] 

[nick  comes  in  at  the  back  door.  He  is  sixteen,  weak- 
looking,  but  with  a  curiously  whimsical  face.] 

nick.  First  on  the  washpan !  [He  goes  out,  left.] 

[pick  conies  in.  He  is  fifteen,  fully  developed,  sly  and 
arrogant.] 
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pick.  Oh,  you’ll  git  it !  Whut’d  you  skin  out  from  the  hay 
field  s’  sudden  fer? 

jodie.  None  of  yore  business,  [pick  goes  out.] 

[dick  and  stick,  the  twins,  rush  in  from  the  back.  They 
are  thirteen,  roguish,  with  round  red  faces  and  tow  heads.] 

dick  and  stick.  [Shouting .]  Next  on  the  washpan  ! 

dick.  I’m  next.  Now  Stick ! 

stick.  Aw,  I  said  next.  Gee,  biscuits!  Next,  I  said!  [ They 
go  out,  fighting  for  the  first  exit.] 

heck.  [ Putting  his  dripping  head  inside  the  door  for  a 
moment.]  Paw’s  been  drinkin  again.  Lem  Williams  give 
him  a  swig  er  two  out  behind  the  baler.  I  seen  him. 

jodie.  I  better  go  see  whut  he  wants. 

mrs.  harmon.  [As  if  to  restrain  him.]  Jodie — he’s 
drinkin — [Changing  her  mind,]  Yes,  you  better  see. 

jodie.  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  whut  I — 

mrs.  harmon.  No,  you  mustn’t. 

jodie.  Mustn’t!  I  caint!  I  caint  say  nuthin  to  him. 

mrs.  harmon.  Be  keerful — - 

jodie.  I’m  a  coward,  I  guess.  [He  goes  out.] 

[mrs.  iiarmon  stands  a  moment  anxiously;  then  she 
goes  hurriedly  out  the  back  door  and  strikes  a  hanging 
irem  triangle  several  blows  with  an  iron  bar.  Instantly, 
with  half -washed  faces,  their  shirts  open,  the  boys  pile 
through  the  other  door  and  seat  themselves  at  the  table 
noisily.] 
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heck.  Crossin  the  crick,  ole  Daise  shied  at  a  cotton-tail. 
She  never  done  that  before.  A  little  ole  cotton-tail  not 
bigger  n  a  minute.  I  offed  plum  over  her  head. 

nick.  It’s  Friday  speakin  night  at  Lone  Ellum.  I’m  glad  I 
got  a  clean  shirt  clean. 

pick.  Oh,  didn’t  you  hear  ’at  Jeeter  Keys  got  his  face 
all  mashed  in — an’  serve  him  right ! — fer  stealin  a  bunch 
of  apples  from  Foster’s  Grocery  store  Satiddy?  Mr.  Foster 
grub  him  by  the  neck  and  give  him  a  crack,  an’  little  ole 
Jeeter  fell  in  a  barrel  of  pickles  head  first  clean  up  to  his 
neck ! 

heck.  I  wish  I’d  saw  him ! 

nick.  Who’s  gonna  do  any  speakin  of  pieces  at  Lone 
Ellum  ?  Any  of  you-uns  ?  I  aint  gonna  do  none — 

pick.  [Derisively.]  No  one’s  ast  you!  An’  no  one’s  gonna 
ast  you.  Last  time  you  forgot  right  in  the  middle  of 
“Custer’s  Last  Charge.”  [To  the  others.]  You’d  orter  seen 
Nick  a-standin  thar  squirmin  around  all  red  in  the  face 
with  one  foot  a-tryin  t’  crawl  up  his  other  laig — — 

nick.  Aw,  shet  up  ! 

mrs.  harmon.  Supper  ain’t  ready  yit.  We’ll  have  t’  wait 
fer  yer  Paw  an’  Jodie.  Whut’d  he  want  with  Jodie? 

[The  boys  rise  reluctantly  but  without  comment  and  go 
away  from  the  table.  They  lean  against  the  wall,  the  safe, 
etc.] 

dick.  [Chanting.]  Settin  on  a  stump,  settin  on  a  stump, 
Waitin  fer  a  train  to  come  along  an’  bump! — 
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stick.  That  don’t  make  sense.  Trains  runs  on  tracks. 
Whoever  heerd  of  a  stump  on  a  railroad  track  ? 

dick.  Whoever  heerd  of  a  bump  on  yore  nose?  [He 
swings  at  him.  They  grapple.  \ 

mrs.  harmon.  Quit  it.  Dick !  Stick !  They’re  an  awful 
long  time.  Ring  the  bell  again,  Heck. 

heck.  Aw,  they’ll  be  here.  [To  dick  and  stick.]  Quit 
yer  scufflin !  I’ll  knock  yer  ears  down,  you  hear  me. 

stick.  Aw,  you  got  me  all  dirty !  Whyn’t  you  wash  yer 
hands  ’fore  you  start  hittin  me  in  the  clean  face  ? 

[mrs.  harmon  goes  out  again  and  strikes  the  triangle. 
She  comes  back.] 

heck.  Jodie’s  lit  out  from  the  hayfield  early  fer  three 
days. 

mrs.  harmon.  Mebbe  he  had  reasons. 

heck.  Huh!  Reasons?  He  jist  wanted  to  git  outa  helpin 
put  up  the  team. 

mrs.  harmon.  Aint  they  enough  of  you  boys  t’  put  up 
two  horses  ? 

pick.  He  uz  jist  hungry,  an’  thought  he’d  git  a  bite  t’ 
eat  first,  I  bet.  I  don’t  blame  him. 

mrs.  harmon.  Shet  up  about  it. 

heck.  If  he’d  a-heerd  whut  Paw  said  when  he  skun  out 
a  while  ago — 

mrs.  harmon.  Whut’d  he  say,  Heck? 

heck.  It  aint  fer  a  lady  t’  hear.  You  know  Paw  when 
he’s  drunk. 
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mrs.  harmon.  Yes, — I  know. 

NICK.  Well,  I  wanta  know  if  we’re  a-goin  to  Lone  Ellum? 

pick.  Lissen  at  Dan’l  Webster!  I  guess  you  wanta  orate 
again,  don’t  you? 

nick.  Well,  I  know  sump’n. 

pick.  Huh !  How’d  you  know  anything  ’thout  any  brains 
t’  know  it  with?  Whut’d  you  know? 

nick.  A  new  piece,  smarty. 

pick.  Say  it. 

nick.  It’s  about  four-leaf  clovers. 
pick.  Four-leaf  what?  Don’t  say  it! 

dick.  [Chanting.]  Four-leaf  clover,  four-leaf  clover — 
Tum-ti,  tum-ti,  tum-ti — rover  !  That’s  a  good  un  ! 

dick  and  stick.  [Chanting.]  Four-leaf  clover,  four-leaf 
clover — Tum-ti,  tum-ti,  tum-ti — rover  ! 

[nick  glares  at  them,  jodie  appears  in  the  doorway,  lean¬ 
ing  against  it.] 

mrs.  harmon.  [Relieved.]  Oh,  here  you  air!  ’D  you  find 
yer  Paw?  We  c’n  eat  now.  Whur’s  yer  Paw,  Jodie? 

jodie.  [Quietly.]  Down  by  the  garden — 

mrs.  harmon.  Looks  like  he’d  hurry  up.  Supper’ll  be  cold. 

heck.  Whut’s  he  doin — down  by  the  garden? 

jodie.  I  guess  he  fell  down.  You  better  go  git  him. 

heck.  Fell  down!  He  must  be  turrible  drunk! 

jodie.  I  guess. 
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[heck,  nick,  pick,  dick  and  stick  rush  out  the  back 
door.] 

mrs.  harmon.  Whut  is  it,  whut  happened?  Whut’d  he  say 
to  you?  [ With  sudden  fear.]  Jodie!  Whut’d  you  do  to 
yer  Paw? 

jodie.  Nuthin. 

mrs.  harmon.  How’d  he  come  t’  fall  down  then? 
jodie.  He’s  drunk. 

mrs.  harmon.  Whyn’t  you  pick  him  up? 
jodie.  I — 

mrs.  harmon.  You  jist  left  him?  Why  Jodie!  Yer  own 
Paw !  Mebbe  it  is  wrong  fer  him  t’  git  drunk,  but  you’d 
oughta  help  him  to  the  house,  it  looks  like. 

jodie.  He  hit  me. 

MRS.  HARMON.  Hit  yOU  ? 
jodie.  With  a  pinch  bar. 

mrs.  harmon.  Oh,  Jodie!  Yer  head!  It’s  bleedin!  Whyn’t 
you  tell  me?  [She  runs  out  and  brings  in  a  wash  pan, 
pours  warm  water  in  it.]  Here,  set  down.  [She  puts  him 
in  a  chair.]  ’S  jist  a  tore  place — not  very  big.  ’S  it  hurt 
much  ? 

jodie.  No. 

mrs.  harmon.  Why’d  he  do  it? 

jodie.  He’s  drunk. 

mrs.  harmon.  No,  why  did  he? 
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jodie.  He  said  I  been  shirkin  my  work.  I  ain’t  been 
helpin  put  up  the  team. 

mrs.  harmon.  Is  that  all? 

jodie.  I  been  leavin  the  hayfield  early. 

mrs.  harmon.  Whut’d  you  do  it  fer,  Jodie? 

jodie.  Why — I  uz  hungry. 

mrs.  harmon.  Did  you  strike  yer  Paw,  Jodie? 

jodie.  No.  I  didn’t.  I  didn’t  tech  him.  I  wanted  to!  I 
couldn’t  do  it!  After  he  hit  me,  he  jist  fell  down,  an’  I 
come  on  to  the  house. 

mrs.  harmon.  Yer  Paw’s  alwys  been  agin  you.  I  never 
knowed  why.  ’S  it  feel  better  now? 

jodie.  I’m  all  right. 

mrs.  harmon.  You  act  like  you’re  in  a  daze. 

jodie.  [ Looking  around  strangely.]  Is  it  got  dark? 

mrs.  harmon.  Why  no.  Sun’s  jist  now  set.  [Anxiously.] 
Don’t  you  wanta  go  lay  down,  Jodie?  I’ll  bring  you  sump’n 
t’  eat. 

jodie.  I  caint  see  good. 

mrs.  harmon.  Oh,  Jodie !  Air  you  hurt  bad? 

jodie.  [Suddenly.]  I’m  afeard  of  him!  Whenever  I’m 
around  whur  he’s  at,  I  caint  do  nuthin.  I  ain’t  nuthin  whur 
he’s  at.  He  could  kill  me  an’  I  couldn’t  stop  him ! 

mrs.  harmon.  There,  there,  Jodie.  Go  lay  down,  you  pore 
boy. 

jodie.  No,  I  won’t  lay  down.  Why’s  he  like  that?  Why’s 
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he  bigger’n  me  ?  Why’s  he  make  me  afeard,  afeard  even  t’ 
think  when  I’m  around  wkur  he’s  at?  Why’s  he  make 
my  brain  all  muddied  up  like  the  Verdigree  river  when 
it’s  swole  with  rain — ? 

mrs.  harmon.  You’re  a-talkin  wild,  Jodie.  Go  lay  down 
like  I  ast  you  to — 

jodie.  I  don’t  wanta — [ Acquiescing ,  weakly.]  Well. 

[mrs.  harmon  helps  him  up.  They  go  toward  the  bed¬ 
room  door.  The  boys  come  back  suddenly ,  as  if  fright¬ 
ened  and  a  little  ashamed  of  their  fright .] 

mrs.  harmon.  [T o  jodie.]  Go  on  in  the  bedroom — [jodie 
goes.]  Whut’s  the  matter,  Heck? 

heck.  Nuthin  is. 

mrs.  harmon.  Whur’s  yer  Paw? 

heck.  Comin  to  the  house.  Whur’d  you  think  he’s  at? 
D’you  think  he’s  a  baby  ’at  caint  take  keer — [john  Har¬ 
mon’s  voice  is  heard  offstage.] 

john  iiarmon.  An’  stay  thar !  Pack  o’  bleedin  sawed-off 
son-of-a-gun  fools !  Whut’d  you  think  I  am — an  ole 
womern  with  a  crutch  ?  Whut’d  you  think  I  am,  ’at’s  whut 
I  wanta  know — the  whole  damn  bunch  of  you !  Pick  me 
up,  will  you  ? 

[john  harmon  appears  in  the  doorway,  a  tall  drunken 
man  about  forty-five,  with  graying  hair  and  a  hard  sharp 
face.  ] 

john  harmon.  [Mockingly,  seeing  the  boys  and  mrs. 
harmon.]  Little  boys  an’  their  kind  mamma.  Ole  hen 
with  her  flock  of  chickens.  Better  take  keer  of  era!  Pick 
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me  up,  will  you?  You  better  learn  to  pick  up  yer  own 
self  first.  'Fore  you  try  t’  pick  up  a  man.  John  Harmon — 
that’s  me.  Borned  in  Missouri — you  got  t’  show  me.  Is 
supper  ready?  Why  do  I  have  t’  wait  around  fer  my 
supper?  Pick  me  up!  You  couldn’t  pick  up  a  fly  with  both 
of  its  laigs  sawed  off !  [He  comes  down  and  slumps  into  a 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  tablc.\  Well,  whut’s  the  matter 
with  supper?  Whut  ails  you,  Thursey?  Caint  a  man  git 
a  bite  t’  eat  in  his  own  house? 

MRS.  harmon.  Supper’s  ready.  [She  puts  the  food  on  the 
table.  The  boys  sit  dozvn.]  You  aint  washed  yit,  John. 

JOHN.  Oh,  aint  I?  No,  I  aint.  Aint  that  a  good  one, 
though !  I  aint  washed  a- tall !  Bring  me  a  pan  of  water, 
Thursey. 

pick.  Pan’s  outside. 
john.  I’ll  wash  here. 

[mrs.  harmon  gets  the  pan,  empties  the  bloody  water, 
pours  warm  water  again  in  the  pan,  and  sets  it  before 
hint.  He  washes  noisily.  She  hands  him  a  towel.] 

JOHN.  Whur’s  Jodie? 

mrs.  harmon.  He’s  layin  down. 

john.  Tell  him  t’  come  here  an’  eat  his  supper — ’fore  I 
take  a  whip  to  him. 

mrs.  harmon.  He’s  hurt. 

john.  Hurt,  is  he? 

mrs.  harmon.  You  hit  him  with  a  pinch  bar. 

j-ohn.  Why  the  baby!  I  never  hit  him  hard. 
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mrs.  harmon.  You  hit  him  s’  hard  you  fell  down.  You 
wouldn’t  have  t’  hit  anybody  hard  with  a  iron  pinch  bar. 

[At  the  end  of  the  table,  dick  and  stick  have  begun 
wrangling .] 

dick.  Well,  I  ast  fer  it  first. 
stick.  You  never! 
dick.  I  did ! 

stick.  You  never,  neither.  You  ast  fer  the  pepper,  didn't 
he,  Pick?  He  never  ast  fer  no  salt. 

dick.  I  did,  too!  Makin  me  out  a  liar!  I  ast  fer  the  salt 
an’  the  pepper,  too. 

john.  [Rising.]  Here,  what’s  this? 

dick.  I  ast  fer  the  salt  first  an’  Stick  got  it. 

stick.  He  ast  fer  the  pepper. 

dick.  Make  him  give  it  to  me. 

john.  Fight  it  out.  That’s  the  way  t’  do  things !  Here ! 
[He  drags  them  out  of  their  seats.  They  glare  at  each 
other.]  Now  then,  go  to  it !  Whut’re  you  hangin  back  fer? 
I  never  seen  sich  cowards!  [He  pushes  dick  roughly 
against  stick.  They  begin  fighting.]  Hit  him  in  the  nose! 
Lambaste  him  one !  Make  him  bleed !  Show  him  who’s  a 
man !  Pack  of  cowards — the  whole  bunch  of  you.  I  never 
seen  sich  a  pack  of  cowards.  [He  goes  back  to  his  chair.] 
How’d  you  think  I  ever  got  ahead  in  the  world  ?  Look  at 
me — prosperous,  ain’t  I  ?  I  got  two  farms — a  hundred  an’ 
sixty  acre — thirty  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  timber 
land,  land  for  grazin — I  got  all  that,  ain’t  I  ? 
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heck.  Shore  you  have. 
nick.  You  got  it  all  right,  Paw. 

JOHN.  How’d  I  git  it?  By  fightin  fer  it,  that’s  how  I  got 
it !  When  I  seen  whut  I  wanted  I  went  ahead  an’  got  it. 
I  come  to  Oklahomy  with  one  shirt  to  my  back  an’  thirty 
cents  in  my  pocket.  Look  at  me  now !  I  got  ten  shirts ! 
[He  stops  to  eat  a  few  bites  ravenously,  dick  and  stick, 
both  bleeding  at  the  nose,  continue  to  slug  each  other.] 
Here,  you  !  We  had  enough  of  this  !  Bleedin — both  of  you. 
That’s  better.  It  shows  you’re  a  man  when  you  c’n  make 
the  other  feller  bleed.  Come  on  an’  eat  yer  supper.  You’re 
better ’n  I  thought  you  wuz.  [They  wipe  the  blood  from 
their  faces  and  sit  down  again.]  Two  farms,  a  hundred 
an’  sixty  acre,  thirty  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  timber 
land,  land  fer  grazin,  land  fer  plowin — I  got  all  that — 
an’  a  wife  an’  six  boys — eleven,  countin  them  that’s  dead. 
I  got  everthing  a  man  ud  want — ’cept  a  girl.  A  man 
wants  a  daughter,  eh,  Thursey?  I  got  everything  ’cept 
a  girl.  If  we  ever  have  one,  we’ll  call  her  Trick.  Six 
boys !  Heck  an’  Nick  an’  Pick  an’  Dick  an’  Stick — an’ 
Jodie.  Whur  is  Jodie?  [He  notices  mrs.  harmon  going 
toward  the  bedroom  door  with  a  plate  of  food.]  Whut’s 
that,  Thursey? 

mrs.  harmon.  Jodie’s  supper. 

JOHN.  Jodie’s  supper?  Well,  Godamighty,  is  he  got  too 
good  t’  eat  with  us  ?  Tell  him  t’  come  in  here  an’  eat. 

mrs.  harmon.  He’s  hurt,  John. 

john.  Tell  him  t’  come  in  here,  I  said !  [mrs.  harmon 
puts  the  plate  back  on  the  edge  of  the  stove  and  goes  into 
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the  bedroom .]  Pamper  the  fool,  that’s  whut  yer  Maw 
does.  An’  him  the  oldest  one  of  you,  he’d  oughta  be  a 
man. 

heck.  Looks  like  he  would  be. 

nick.  Paw,  air  we  gonna  go  t’  Lone  Ellum? 

john.  Course  we  air!  Don’t  we  go  ever  Friday?  Whut 
you  alwys  a-askin  silly  questions  fer?  You’re  a-gettin  less 
an’  less  sense  in  yer  head,  Nick.  Purty  soon  they’ll  be 
sendin  you  off  t’  Vinity  t’  the  crazy  house.  Course  we’re 
a-goin  t’  Lone  Ellum.  An’  I  got  a  supprise,  too !  I  thought 
it  up  today.  I’ll  make  everybody  set  up.  These  folks  around 
here  caint  think  up  nuthin  but  their  old  tricks  that’s  as 
old  as  the  hills.  They’ll  shake  out  of  it  when  they  see  whut 
I’m  gonna  do — 

pick.  [57y/y.]  When’d  you  think  of  it — after  you  seen 
Lem  Williams? 

john.  That’s  when  I  did.  That’s  the  exact  time  I  done 
it.  I  uz  talkin  t’  Lem  Williams  out  behind  the  baler,  an’ 
I  says  to  him,  “Lem,  lookit  here.  Is  they  anyone  in  Lone 
Ellum  district  that’s  got  six  boys  a-growin  up  like  stair¬ 
steps?”  An’  he  says,  “No,  by  God,  John  Harmon,  you’re 
the  only  one  that  has !”  “Well,  by  God,”  says  I,  “at  Lone 
Ellum  schoolhouse  tonight,  I’m  a-gonna  git  up  on  the 
platform  an’ — ”  Wup !  I’m  a-tellin  you !  Control  yerselves 
a  little.  You’ll  have  to  wait’ll  tonight.  I’ll  make  em  all  set 
up  an’  take  notice  !  I’ll  make  em  know  who  I  am.  John  Har¬ 
mon,  that’s  who  I  am.  I’ll  show  em. 

[mrs.  harmon  comes  back  in,  goes  to  the  stove,  gets 
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jodie  s  plate  of  food,  and  carries  it  to  the  vacant  place 
at  the  table,  jodie  conics  in  slozvly  and  sits  down.] 

John.  Well,  here  you  air!  Whut  ails  you?  |A/o  answer.  ] 
I  say  whut  ails  you? 

mrs.  harmon.  Leave  him  alone. 

john.  [Ignoring  her.]  You  gonna  answer  me?  [He  gets  up 
angrily  and  goes  over.]  Set  thar  like  a  log — whut  ails  you? 

jodie.  Nuthin. 

john.  Well,  it’s  time  you  answered  me.  You  don’t  show 
no  respect.  I’d  oughta  take  a  club  to  you.  Sulkin  around — 
[He  goes  back  to  his  chair.] 

dick.  Oh,  Jodie,  you  got  blood  in  yer  hair! 

stick.  Shet  up ! 

heck.  Pass  the  biscuits. 

nick.  Pass  the  butter. 

john.  The  hay  looks  purty  good.  ’Taint  a-gettin  hot  an’ 
mouldy  yit  like  it  did  last  year.  [He  stops  to  eat  a  few 
bites.]  Lem  Williams  is  drinkin  a  lot  these  days.  Started 
in  at  ten  o’clock  this  mornin.  Bet  he’s  drunk  a  gallon 
a’ready. 

pick.  He  aint  stingy  with  it,  neither,  is  he? 

john.  No,  he  aint  stingy.  He’d  give  anybody  a  drink. 
Fact  is — 

pick.  Is  Lem  Williams  gonna  be  at  Lone  Ellum  tonight? 

john.  Wait  an’  see!  [Rising.]  Finish  yer  supper  an’ 
hurry  up. 
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heck.  [ Protesting .]  We  aint  et  yit ! 

john.  We’re  gonna  start  right  away.  We’ll  walk  over. 

mrs.  harmon.  Air  we  goin  t’  Lone  Ellum? 

john.  That’s  whut  I  said.  Whut’re  you  lookin  at  me  that 
a- way  fer? 

mrs.  harmon.  Jodie’d  better  stay  here,  John. 
john.  Well,  let  him  stay  then. 
mrs.  harmon.  I  better  stay  here  too,  I  guess. 
john.  Oh,  you  had,  eh?  I  guess  you  better  both  go. 

mrs.  harmon.  John,  caint  you  understand  nuthin?  I 
don’t  feel  like —  Caint  you  see  ’at  I — [She  stops,  con¬ 
fused.] 

john.  [Not  understanding.]  You  aint  had  yer  supper 
yit,  have  you?  Well,  me  an’  the  boys’ll  go  ahead  afoot. 
You  an’  Jodie  c’n  come  along  in  the  buggy.  Come  on,  you 
boys.  [The  boys  rise  reluctantly  and  start  out.  john 
lights  a  lantern  to  take  with  him.  It  is  now  almost  dark 
outside.]  Jodie,  you  hitch  ole  Doll  to  the  buggy  an’  bring 
yer  Maw  as  soon  as  you  c’n  git  thar.  [Mockingly.]  I’ll  go 
with  the  men-folks !  [He  goes  out  after  the  boys,  and 
closes  the  door.] 

[mrs.  harmon,  after  a  moment,  lights  the  lamp,  sets  it 
on  the  table,  nick  bursts  in,  tearing  off  his  shirt,  runs  in 
the  bedroom  and  out  again  with  a  clean  shirt  which  he 
is  putting  on  as  he  runs  after  the  others,  mrs.  harmon 
gets  a  plate  for  herself  and  sits  down  at  the  table.] 

mrs.  harmon.  [After  a  moment.]  Jodie,  you  told  me  you 
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come  from  the  hayfield  early  cause  you  uz  hungry,  didn’t 
you  ? 

jodie.  Yes. 

mrs.  harmon.  You  told  a  lie. 

jodie.  [Taking  a  bite.]  I’m  hungry. 

mrs.  harmon.  No,  you  aint.  [jodie  puts  his  fork  down.] 
You  come  home  t’  help  me  a  little,  didn’t  you,  Jodie? 

jodie.  [After  a  moment ,  reluctantly.]  I  guess. 

CURTAIN 

END  OF  SCENE  I 
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Scene  2 

scene:  Lone  “Ellurn”  Schoolhonse.  At  the  hack,  the 
raised  platform.  On  it,  an  old-fashioned  organ  and  a 
teacher’s  stand  like  a  pulpit.  Lamps  with  tin  shields  hang 
on  the  wall.  Pictures  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Exhibits  of  drawings  by  pupils.  In  front  of  the 
platform  and  facing  upstage  are  many  old-fashioned  desks 
for  two  pupils  each.  An  aisle  runs  up  the  middle  to  the 
platform.  There  is  a  window  at  left.  A  door,  right,  goes 
outside.  Country  people,  most  of  them  in  work  clothes, 
overalls  and  stained  shirts,  calico  dresses,  etc.,  are  crowded 
into  the  available  seats. 

[When  the  curtain  rises,  a  girl  in  a  calico  dress  with  many 
ruffles  is  just  finishing  a  recitation  which  concludes:  “The 
place  was  known  as  Buzzard’s  Point.”  ’fessor  pierce, 
a  weak,  middle-aged  man  with  gold-rimmed  glasses,  rises 
from  the  front  row  and  faces  the  audience .] 

’fessor  pierce.  Is  Lem  Williams  here?  [Seeing  him.] 
Oh,  there  you  are  ! 

lem  williams.  Shore,  I’m  here,  an’  a-settin  purty.  [He 
indicates  a  girl  on  either  side  of  him,  crozvdcd  into  one 
seat.  They  giggle.  He  is  a  short  florid  man  with  a  perpet¬ 
ual  grin.] 
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pierce.  Will  you  tell  your  story  now  [ Consulting  his 
notes.]  the  story  about— will  you  tell  your  story,  please? 

williams.  Aw,  lemme  do  it  later,  ’Fessor  Pierce.  I  jist 
come.  I  ain’t  under  the  influence  you  might  say — yit.  You 
got  to  give  a  man  time  t’  git  hisself  more  het  up  like,  ’Fes¬ 
sor  Pierce. 

pierce.  Very  well,  Mr.  Williams.  When  you  are  sufficiently 
capacitated  to  proceed,  will  you  let  me  know? 

williams.  Huh? 

PIERCE.  When  you  get  “more  het  up  like”  will  you  tell 
me? 

williams.  Oh  shore !  Oh,  you’ll  know  all  right,  all  right ! 
When  I  git  het  up  an’  a-rairin  t’  go,  they  aint  no  a-keepin 
me  down.  No,  sir ! 

pierce.  The  next  number  will  be  Grandpa  Bradley,  who 
will  play  his  fiddle  for  us.  [Applause.] 

grandpa  bradley.  [In  a  quavering  irritated  voice.]  Looks 
like  you’d  orter  warned  me.  I  wuz  jist  a-settin  down  t’ 
enjoy  the  speakin  when  you  spoke  up. 

country  people.  Aw,  go  on,  Grandpap !  Quit  yer  holdin 
off,  you  know  you’re  achin  t’  git  up  thar.  Make  that  fiddle 
talk ! 

gr.  bradley.  Well,  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.  [He  goes  up  with 
his  fiddle  and  gets  ready.]  They’s  one  of  the  stops  I  don’t 
hit.  Sister  Mary’s  girl  that’s  been  a-helpin  her  can  showed 
me  how,  but  blame  my  soul  if  I  c’n  git  it  right.  I  caint 
make  my  fingers  do  right. 

pierce.  Oh,  that’s  all  right. 
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GR.  Bradley.  I’ll  try  t’  git  it  right. 

country  people.  Let  er  rair!  Raise  the  roof  ofifen  this 
ole  barn  of  a  house,  Grandpap  ! 

[He  starts  playing  “ Turkey  in  the  Straw ”  over  and  over. 
Finally,  Pierce  rises  to  restrain  him.] 

pierce.  Isn’t  that  about  the  end,  Grandpa? 

GR.  BRADLEY.  Huh  ? 

pierce.  I  say,  aren’t  you  about  finished  yet? 

gr.  bradley.  I’m  a-comin  to  the  chorus.  I  caint  stop  in  the 
middle  this  a-way.  If  you  stop  in  the  middle  of  sump’n, 
you  never  git  nuthin  done. 

pierce.  But  we’ve  heard  all  that. 

gr.  bradley.  It’s  a  fine  piece  t’  hear,  young  man,  Turkey 
in  the  Straw  is.  You  c’n  stand  t’  hear  it  again  and  again 
an’  never  git  t’ard  of  it.  That’s  a  sign  it’s  a  good  piece. 

[He  begins  the  chorus  again.  In  the  middle  of  it,  john 
harmon  and  the  boys  come  in.  john  blows  out  the  lantern 
and  sets  it  down  by  the  door.  The  boys  rush  to  scats,  lem 
williams  rises,  signals  john,  and  comes  dozen  to  him. 
grandpa  bradley  finishes.  There  is  applause  and  laugh¬ 
ter .] 

williams.  [Solicitously.]  How  you  carryin  it,  John? 

john.  [Angrily.]  How’m  I  carryin  it?  Whut’d  you  think 
I  am — a  Sunday  school  teacher?  I  guess  I  c’n  carry  a 
drink  or  two  same  as  any  man. 

williams.  [Placatingly.]  I  didn’t  mean  no  harm.  Shore, 
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I  know  you  c’n  carry  it  good.  Better’n  me.  Better’n  any¬ 
body  in  these  parts. 

John.  Do  I  look  t’  be  a-swayin  like  a  goose  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm  ?  Do  I  look  that  a-way  ? 

williams.  You  look  fine,  fine!  How  ’bout  another  shot? 
JOHN.  Don’t  know  as  I’d  turn  it  down.  You  got  it  handy? 
williams.  Out  in  the  buggy.  Three  quarts. 
john.  I  could  use  it. 

williams.  Le’s  you  an’  me  slip  out  thar,  while  no  one’s 
a-lookin. 

John.  Let  em  look,  damn  ther  eyes ! 
williams.  Sh ! 

john.  They’re  a  hell  of  a  scum  lot.  They  aint  the  guts  of 
a  water  moccasin!  Why  ud  I  keer  if  they  look?  Let  em 
look — an’  be  damned  to  em !  [As  they  start  out  the  door, 
jodie  and  mrs.  harmon  come  in.]  Well,  you  got  here,  did 
you? 

mrs.  harmon.  We’re  here,  John. 
john.  It’s  time  you  wuz. 

mrs.  harmon.  You  aint  drinkin  again,  air  you? 

john.  Whut’s  it  to  you  whut  I  do?  Now  looky  here, 
Thursey,  I  wanta  tell  you  sump’n — 

Williams.  Come  on,  come  on ! 

john.  You’re  married  to  a  man,  you  oughta  know  it  by  this 
time,  you’d  oughta  git  used  to  it. 
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MRS.  harmon.  I — reckon  I  will. 

John.  Well  then.  Come  on,  Lem.  [They  go  out.\ 

annie  marble.  [Rising.]  Hello,  Miz  Harmon.  Didn’t 
know  you  uz  gettin  out  nowadays  much — the  last  few 
weeks.  [She  is  about  eighteen ,  rather  bird-like  and  nervous, 
and  pretty. \ 

mrs.  harmon.  I  thought  I’d  come  tonight,  Annie. 
annie.  Glad  yer  able.  Howdy,  Jodie. 
jodie.  Howdy,  Annie. 

A  woman.  Set  over  here  by  me,  Miz  Harmon.  [They  all 
sit.]  Didn’t  expect  you’d  git  out.  Grandpap  Bradley’s  been 
a-playin  on  his  fiddle  again.  He  shore  makes  it  talk. 

pierce.  [Who  has  been  talking  persuasively  with  a  woman 
in  the  front  row.]  Mrs.  Laurey  Keys  will  now  oblige  with 
a  song,  “The  Noble  Squeball.”  You  all  know  Laurey. 

[Applause  and  laughter,  mrs.  laurey  keys,  simpering  a 
little ,  goes  up  and  seats  herself  at  the  organ,  and  plays  the 
chords  while  she  sings  in  a  high  flat  voice.] 

laurey  keys.  [Singing.] 

Young  ladies,  young  gentlemen, 

Yore  attention  please  pay, 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  race  horse 
That  uz  great  in  his  day. 

He  wuz  borned  in  old  England, 

He  run  in  St.  Paul, 

And  the  name  of  this  race  horse 
Was  the  Noble  Squeball. 
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Squeball  he  wuz  fractious 
An’  held  a  high  head. 

The  mane  on  his  neck  wuz 
As  fine  as  silk  thread. 

The  riders  were  all  mounted 
And  the  word  was  give  “Go !” 

The  bonny  gray  mare  sprang 
Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Squeball  he  waited 
To  see  how  she  run. 

Squeball  then  darted 
Like  a  ball  from  a  gun. 

The  ladies  all  shouted 
And  the  kids  they  did  squall, 

And  the  men  they  all  hollered 
“Jist  look  at  Squeball !” 

“Young  owner,  young  owner, 

I  will  rescue  thy  life. 

Ten  thousand  gold  dollars 
To  you  and  yore  wife.” 

Good  whiskey,  good  brandy 
Makes  a  mighty  fine  dram. 

Whiskey  is  the  downfall 
Of  many  a  good  man. 


[Applause.} 

pierce.  Now  then.  Nick  Harmon,  you  said  you’d  have  a 
new  piece  tonight.  You  haven’t  forgot,  have  you? 

nick.  [Embarrassed.]  I  don’t  know  it  very  good. 

pierce.  Oh,  come  on  and  say  it. 
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nick.  I  don’t  know  if  I  know  the  last  verse. 

[dick  and  stick  suddenly,  as  by  plan,  run  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  bow  and  begin  to  shout  in  unison:] 

dick  and  stick. 

Four-leaf  clover,  four-leaf  clover, 

Tum-ti,  tum-ti,  tum-ti  rover  ! 

This  aint  our  piece,  this  is  Nick’s. 

That’s  all  we  know  of  it, 

He  wouldn’t  tell  us  how  it  went  from  here  on. 

[They  bow.  There  is  laughter  and  applause.] 

dick.  [Accenting  the  wrong  words,  in  a  high  rapid  voice.] 

Teacher,  teacher,  don’t  whip  me, 

Whip  that  nigger  behind  that  tree. 

He  stole  money,  I  stole  none. 

Put  him  in  the  calaboose  jist  for  fun ! 

stick. 


Monkey,  monkey,  settin  on  a  rail 
Pickin  his  teeth  ’th  the  end  of  his  tail. 

Mulberry  leaves,  calico  sleeves, 

All  school  teachers  hard  t’  please ! 

[Applause  and  laughter.  They  come  down,  grinning  sheep¬ 
ishly,  but  delighted  with  their  success.] 

nick.  [Furiously.]  Whut’d  you  do  it  fer?  Wait’ll  I  git  you 
home,  if  I  won’t  fix  you!  Makin  a  fool  outa  me — 

dick.  Well,  you’d  oughta  made  one  outa  yerself  when  you 
uz  ast. 

nick.  [Bitterly.]  I  didn’t  git  a  chance. 

pick.  [Derisively.]  An’  all  dressed  up  in  a  clean  shirt  too! 
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pierce.  Mrs.  Harmon,  would  you  oblige  us  with  a  song? 

MRS.  Harmon.  Why  no, — I’d  druther  not. 

A  woman.  Why  Miz  Harmon,  you  used  t’  sing  a  lot.  The 
nicest  ole  songs.  I  ’member  when  John  Harmon  wuz 
courtin  you — yore  singin  of  them  songs  you’d  heerd  from 
yer  Maw — ’bout  the  girl  in  a  garden,  an’  one  about  the 
Californy  mail — 

mrs.  harmon.  I  aint  sung  in  years. 

pierce.  Oh,  come  on,  we’re  all  friends  here.  You  don’t 
need  to  be  backward,  Mrs.  Harmon. 

mrs.  harmon.  Please  don’t  ast  me. 

pierce.  Come  on,  I  will  ask  you.  Come  on,  now. 

[mrs.  harmon  looks  appealingly  at  jodie.] 
jodie.  It’ll  be  easier  t’  sing  ’n  not  to — 

mrs.  harmon.  Well,  I’ll  try.  [ Applause .  She  goes  slowly 
to  the  platform,  sits  at  the  organ  and  begins  to  play,  and  to 
sing  in  a  rich  sad  voice:] 

I’m  a-waitin  here  fer  the  Californy  mail: 

My  man’s  done  gone  an’  left  me  all  alone, 

Over  them  mountains  and  over  that  trail. 

If  he  don’t  write,  I’ll  set  me  down  an’  moan. 

My  mind’s  gone  gray  an’  my  feet  don’t  run. 

I’m  jist  a  pore  soul  a-waitin  for  the  train 
T’  bring  me  a  letter  from  my  ole  time  lover 
T’  say  he  love  me  all  over  again. 

[ Applause .  john  harmon  and  lem  williams  return, 
very  drunk.] 
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williams.  [Trying  to  restrain  JOHN.]  I  wouldn’t,  John 
Harmon !  You  don’t  know  whut  you’re  a-doin.  You  better 
set  down  here  quiet  like  I  told  you. 

john.  Take  yer  hands  offen  me ! 

williams.  Lissen  t’  me,  lissen — 

john.  [In  a  fury.]  Why  you  little  lousy  lantern-jawed — 
Git  outa  my  way !  [He  pushes  lem  aside  and  strides  drunk- 
enly  toward  the  platform.] 

williams.  [Rushing  after  him.]  Git  outa  my  way!  I’m 
a-gonna  tell  my  story  now.  ’Fessor  Pierce  ast  me  to.  You 
aint  been  ast  t’  do  no  talkin. 

john.  [Turns  and  shoves  him  into  a  seat.]  Set  down.  I’m 
a-speakin  now.  [He  goes  up  on  the  platform.]  Friends — 

country  people.  [Murmuring .] 

He’s  turrible  drunk ! 

I  never  seen  him  so  out  of  his  head  like. 

Looks  like  he’d  drunk  a  barrel. 

I  feel  sorry  fer  Miz  Harmon  him  a-actin  this  a-way — 
They  say  he  beats  her — 

john.  Friends !  I’m  a-speakin  to  you — 

pierce.  Now,  Mr.  Harmon,  you  hadn’t  ought  to  act  this 
way,  coming  here  like  this — 

john.  Set  down!  [He  shoves  him  down.]  Try  t’  hesh  me 
up !  I  got  a  right  to  a  speakin  same  as  any  man.  ’S  a  free 
country.  An’  if  I  speak,  you’ll  lissen,  too.  Try  t’  hesh  me 
me  up!  John  Harmon  aint  been  heshed  up  by  no  man.  I’d 
like  t’  see  a  man  try  it.  They  aint  no  man  big  enough  t’ 
hesh  up  John  Plarmon  when  he  wants  t’  speak. 
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But  I  come  here  in  a  friendly  way.  I  don’t  want  to  make 
you  no  trouble.  But  if  I  wanta  talk,  it’s  up  t’  me  t’  talk. 
I  got  no  grudge  agin  you,  ’Fessor,  fer  tryin  t’  stop  me.  It’s 
owregular.  Course  it’s  onregular.  But  a  man  goes  along 
bearin  his  trials  an’  sweatin  hisself  into  the  grave,  gittin 
his  hands  calloused  an’  his  back  bent — he  don’t  git  much 
outa  life — so  if  he  wants  t’  talk  proud  talk  an’  let  hisself 
out  a  little,  would  you  deny  him  that  ?  Course  you  wouldn’t 
— even  if  it  is  onregular.  You’d  as  soon  deny  a  calf  the 
full  udder  a-waitin  fer  it  in  the  cow-lot.  Er  a  horse  water. 
An’  who  am  I  t’  be  denied  anything?  John  Harmon,  that’s 
me.  Borned  in  Missouri.  A  purty  good  slice  of  fat  land  I 
got — you’ll  have  t’  admit  that — a  hundred  an’  sixty  acre — 
worked  fer  an’  won  by  the  stren’th  of  these  hands.  And 
all  from  nuthin !  I  had  nuthin  t’  start  with.  Grandpap 
Bradley ’ll  tell  you  how  I  first  went  to  work  fer  him 
a-buildin  a  fence  through  the  Verdigree  bottom.  I  wuzn’t 
more’n  a  kid,  a  weak  sleazy-lookin  cotton-headed  kid.  But 
I  knowed  how  t’  work,  an’  I  knowed  how  t’  save.  An’  I  did, 
by  God ! 

Years  an’  years  of  slavin !  Years  an’  years  of  savin!  Nen 
I  bought  my  land — a  hundred  an’  sixty  acre — The  hand  of 
man  hadn’t  touched  it.  It  wuz  all  growed  up  an’  tangled 
with  briars,  an’  the  woods  wuzn’t  cleared,  an’  no  plow  had 
ever  run  its  snout  under  the  sod.  It  wuz  virgin  from  the 
Maker.  An’  I  worked  it  an’  planted  it.  I  wuz  man  enough 
fer  the  job.  An’  I  built  me  a  house.  An’  I  married  as  fine  a 
womern  as  God  ever  made.  I  had  sons  then,  sons  I  tell  you  ! 
— many  an’  many  a  son  !  Some  of  em  died.  Six  of  em  lived 
though.  I’m  a  strong  man  an’  a  powerful.  An’  I  got  six 
sons — six,  I  tell  you !  More’n  anybody  in  these  parts !  Six 
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sons,  one  after  the  other,  six  boys  a-growin  up  like  stair¬ 
steps  t’  keep  me  alive  when  I’m  dead  ! 

country  people.  He’s  a-talkin  wild! 

We  better  be  goin.  I’ve  heerd  he’s  like  this  when  he’s 
drunk. 

It’s  that  Lem  Williams  a-givin  him  drink  that’s  done  it. 
Git  Hattie — 

Come  on,  you  kids — 

JOHN.  Six  boys !  Heck  an’  Nick — an’  Pick  an’  Dick  an’ 
Stick — an’  Jodie.  Come  up  here,  all  of  you.  Git  up  here 
on  the  platform  before  all  ther  eyes.  Git  up  here,  I  say ! 
Prove  the  truth  of  my  words !  Show  these  folks  whur  the 
stren’th  of  me  has  been  spent ! 

pick.  Aw,  whut’s  he  a-tryin  to  do? 

john.  Heck ! 

heck.  Yes,  sir. 

john.  You  heerd  me. 

heck.  Now  Paw,  you  don’t  know  whut  you’re  a-doin — 
john.  Do  I  have  t’  tell  you  again  t’  mind  me? 
heck.  Aw,  I  won’t  do  it. 

jopin.  [Enraged.]  You  won’t,  eh?  [He  starts  down. 
heck,  frightened,  scrambles  to  his  feet  and  goes  up  on  the 
platform,  nick,  dick,  and  stick  follow  him.  pick  re¬ 
mains,  defiantly.]  Git  up  thar  ! 

pick.  I  don’t  see  any  use  of  it. 

john.  Git  up  thar!  [He  pushes  pick  violently  toward  the 
platform,  pick  falls,  but  gets  up  and  goes  up  with  the 
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others.  The  people  murmur  uneasily ,  afraid  to 
further .]  Jodie! 

Jodie.  Yes,  sir. 

JOHN.  You  heerd  me. 

jodie.  I  won’t  go  up  thar. 

John.  Christ  all  hemlock !  [He  starts  toward  him  in  a 
frenzy  of  drunken  rage.] 

MRS.  harmon.  Go  on,  Jodie. 

jodie.  No.  He’s  drunk,  he’s  rotten  drunk! 

MRS.  harmon.  Go  on.  He’ll  lick  you. 

jodie.  Let  him!  Let  him! 

mrs.  harmon.  [Pleading.]  Fer  my  sake — 

jodie.  No!  I  won’t! 

John.  [Coming  up  to  him.]  So  !  You  won’t,  eh?  You  think 
you’re  man  enough  t’  stand  up  agin  me,  eh?  Take  that 
then!  [He  strikes  him  full  in  the  face.]  Now,  will  you 
mind  me?  [jodie,  quivering  and  cowed,  goes  up  on  the 
platform,  john  follows.]  Resist  my  orders,  will  you? 
I’ll  learn  you!  Whut  right  have  you  got  t’  tell  me  no? 
Don’t  you  know  whut  you  git  fer  goin  agin  my  wishes? 
Whut  I  say  is  the  law,  you’d  orter  know  that  by  this  time. 
Well,  here  they  air.  They  got  more  spirit  ’n  I  thought 
they  had.  It’s  whut  they  git  from  me.  Heck  here,  look  at 
him !  He  c’n  do  more  work  ’n  any  of  the  others.  His 
muscles  an’  stren’th  is  a  proud  thing  t’  be  the  owner  of. 
An’  Nick,  he’s  the  ambitious  one.  You  mebbe  have  all 
heerd  him  speak.  Mebbe  here  tonight  you  uz  stirred  up  by 
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his  words.  [There  is  a  subdued  titter .]  Laugh,  damn  you! 
But  that  boy’ll  be  representin  his  district  in  the  Legislatur’ 
one  of  these  days !  An’  Pick  is  sly  like  a  fox.  You  don’t 
know  whur  he’s  at,  but  he’s  thar  a-watchin  with  them 
keerful  eyes  of  his’n.  He’ll  git  ahead,  Pick  will.  An’  these 
little  shavers,  Dick  an’  Stick,  is  full  of  the  ole  devil  his- 
self.  An’  here’s  Jodie.  His  Maw  named  him.  He’s  quiet, 
he  don’t  say  much.  He  aint  got  no  tongue  fer  speakin.  I 
wonder  whut  goes  on  in  his  head  sometimes. 

Well,  that’s  them  like  I  told  you !  Six  boys  is  a  good 
number  t’  have  a-livin — an’  never  no  girls.  But  I  ain’t 
kickin,  I  tell  you.  I  alwys  said  I  wuz  gonna  keep  on  a-havin 
em  till  I  had  me  a  girl  or  a  baseball  team !  An’  I’m  gonna 
have  a  girl,  let  me  tell  you !  I  git  whut  I  want — though 
I’ve  had  t’  wait  in  the  past  many  a  long  time.  I’m  through 
with  waitin  from  here  on !  It’s  a  girl  I  want  an’  a  girl 
I’m  gonna  have  !  God  hisself  caint  bar  me  from  it.  My  wife 
has  prayed  fer  a  girl,  but  I  aint  doin  no  prayin.  I  say  whut 
I  want  an’  I  expect  t’  git  whut  I  want!  [mrs.  harmon 
rises  abruptly  and  goes  toward  the  door.  The  people  shift 
uneasily,  afraid  to  protest  or  to  leave.]  Thursey!  Whur 
you  goin? 

pick.  [Warningly,  to  his  father .]  Look  out  now! 
jodie.  [Involuntarily.]  Oh — 

John.  Come  back  here!  [mrs.  harmon  pauses  in  un¬ 
certainty  and  distress,  john  lifts  his  head  in  a  drunken 
ecstasy.]  Come  back  here  while  I  tell  these  folks  sump’n ! 
You’ve  heerd  me  an’  hearkened  to  me!  I’ve  told  you 
about  my  boys  here.  I’ve  showed  em  to  you.  They’re  the 
proof  of  my  words!  An’  I’ve  told  you  the  next  is 
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gonna  be  a  girl.  An  it  will  be  a  girl !  But  they’s 
sump’n  I  aint  told  you  yit.  It’s  gonna  be  a  girl,  an’  it’s 
gonna  be  soon,  soon !  Thar  stands  my  wife !  Look  at  her ! 
She’s  the  proof  of  my  words ! 

jodie.  [With  a  wild  cry  springs  at  his  father’s  throat .] 
Ah!  Now  I’ll  kill  you!  I’ll  kill  you! 

John.  [Struggling.\  Godamighty!  Oh — wa !  [With  an 
effort  he  tears  away  Jodie’s  grasp  and  strikes  him  a  terrific 
blow,  jodie  staggers  back  against  his  brothers,  who  hold 
him  up.] 

john.  [Terribly.]  So !  You’d  kill  me,  eh?  You  little  measly 
runt!  Wait’ll  you’re  a  man! 

jodie.  [Falling  to  his  knees,  his  hands  uplifted — in  a 
broken,  passionate  entreaty.]  O  God!  Help  me!  Help 
me ! 


CURTAIN 

END  OF  ACT  ONE 
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Scene  i 

scene  :  The  exterior  of  the  Harmon  smoke-house,  kitchen 
and  bedroom-sitting  room.  The  smoke-house,  made  of  logs, 
is  on  the  left,  forming  a  left  wall.  At  the  back,  but 
separated  from  the  smoke-house  is  the  farmhouse.  The 
kitchen  door  with  its  little  porch  ( on  which  are  a  bench 
and  wash pans,  buckets,  etc.)  is  on  the  left  upstage.  Then 
the  door  into  the  sitting  room;  next  a  small  square  win¬ 
dow.  Beyond  the  right  corner  of  the  house  can  be  seen  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  and  some  old  trees  and  bushes.  The 
house  is  of  clapboard  and  unpainted.  Downstage  right  is 
the  woodpile. 

[It  is  the  grayness  of  dawn,  before  sun-up,  of  a  day  in 
August,  jodie  comes  out  of  the  kitchen  door,  looks  at  the 
sky  a  moment,  washes  quickly,  goes  over  and  listens  at 
the  bedroom-sitting  room  door.  He  turns  azvay  and,  cross¬ 
ing  to  the  smoke-house,  goes  in.  annie  marble  comes 
around  the  right  corner  of  the  house  and  stands  un¬ 
certainly,  wondering  at  which  door  to  knock.  Then  she 
looks  up  at  the  sky.  jodie  comes  out  with  a  slab  of  bacon 
and  a  jar  of  jam,  and  stops  abruptly .] 

jodie.  Annie  Marble — 

annie.  Jodie!  How’s  yer  Maw? 
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jodie.  She  wuzn’t  no  better  last  night.  I  aint  saw  her  this 
mornin.  The  doctor’ll  be  here  again. 

annie.  ’D  you  think  she’s  bad? 

jodie.  Yes.  Doctor  said  so. 

\ 

annie.  I  don’t  believe  in  doctors. 
jodie.  They’d  oughta  know. 

annie.  Yes,  they’d  oughta.  But  yer  Maw  aint  old,  Jodie. 
No  matter  how  sick  she  wuz,  she’d  oughta  git  well  quick, 
it  looks  like.  She  aint  all  frazzled  out — 

jodie.  Losin  the  baby  drug  her  down. 

annie.  That  uz  a  month  back. 

jodie.  She’s  had  s’  many  babies  in  her  life. 

annie.  So’s  Maw.  It’s  wrong — wrong !  I  ain’t  never  gonna 
have  any,  not  any ! 

jodie.  If  Maw  died,  I  don’t  know  whut  I’d  do. 

annie.  You  been  purty  close  to  yer  Maw,  aint  you,  Jodie? 

jodie.  I  guess.  [He  goes  toward  the  kitchen .]  I  got  the 
f’ar  started.  No  one’s  up  yit,  I  guess. 

annie.  Well,  I’ll  start  breakfast. 

jodie.  You? 

annie.  Yes,  of  course  me!  Didn’t  you  know? 
jodie.  Know  what? 

annie.  Yer  Paw  ast  me  t’  come  over  an’  do  the  work 
while  yer  Maw  uz  sick. 

jodie.  He  did?  He’d  oughtn’t  t’  a-done  it. 
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annie.  Why  not?  I  said  I  would.  I’d  a-come  last  night  but 
Maw  made  me  churn  like  I  promised. 

Jodie.  Looks  like  they’s  enough  of  us  boys  t’  do  a  little 
extry  work. 

annie.  A  little  extry!  Whut  about  washin  an’  ironin  an’ 
milkin  the  cows,  an  churnin  an’  sweepin  an’  scrubbin  an’ 
cookin?  You  call  that  a  little? 

jodie.  You  aint  gonna  do  all  that,  air  you? 

annie.  Well,  of  course.  I’m  glad  to. 

jodie.  He’d  oughtn’t  t’  a-ast  you  to. 

annie.  Oh,  I’m  glad  t’  help  out.  He’s  pay-in  me  fer  it. 
Course  I’d  be  glad  t’  do  it  anyway — glad  of  a  chance  t’ 
help  out  while  yer  Maw’s  sick,  but — he’s  payin  me — 
money.  An’  I  got  t’  have  money.  I  need  it.  Didn’t  he  say 
nuthin  about  it? 

jodie.  No.  Not  to  me. 

annie.  Well,  it’s  funny  he  didn’t.  I  uz  a-playin  the  organ 
last  night,  an’  singin  jist  after  supper.  Paw  uz  readin  the 
Progress  about  the  nigger  that  got  killed  on  Dog  Crick — 
you  read  about  that,  didn’t  you  ?  An’  Maw  uz  sewin  when 
yer  Paw  come  over.  Mebbe  I  wuzn’t  glad  t’  see  him !  I’ll 
tell  you  sump’n,  Jodie.  It’s  dreadful  quiet  an’  lonesome 
in  that  big  house  with  only  Paw  an’  Maw  fer  comp’ny. 
Charley  lives  plum  over  the  river  now  at  Owasso,  and 
Etty  and  Ona  at  Verdigree  Switch.  The  twins  is  still 
teamin  at  Blackmore.  All  the  hard  hands  goes  home  at 
nights.  They  aint  nobody  thar  but  Paw  an’  Maw  an’  me. 
It’s  turrible  lonesome.  An’  it’s  been  that  a-way  fer  two 
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year  now.  I  caint  stand  it.  That  aint  no  kind  of  a  life  t’ 
be  livin.  I  got  t’  git  away !  Whur  they’s  some  fun  to  life, 
whur  you  c’n  laugh  once  in  a  while  if  you  want  to.  So  when 
yer  Paw  ast  me — an’  offered  me  money — I  said  all  right 
quicker’n  you  could  say  scat.  Paw  an’  Maw  didn’t  like  it 
but  they  couldn’t  say  No  with  yer  Maw  sick  and  all.  So 
here  I  am.  Gimme  the  bacon  an’  that  jar  you  got.  Whut 
is  it — jam?  [She  takes  them.]  ’D  you  want  biscuits  fer 
breakfast? 

jodie.  Maw  alwys  made  em. 

annie.  Then  I’ll  make  em.  You  aint  sorry  I  come,  air 
you,  Jodie? 

jodie.  No. 

annie.  Cause  I’d  go  away  if  you  wuz. 

[She  looks  at  him  coquettishly  and  goes  into  the  kitchen. 
jodie  turns  away,  john  harmon  comes  out  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  room.] 

john.  Well,  yer  Maw’s  askin  fer  you — 
jodie.  I’ll  come. 

john.  Is  Annie  Marble  come  yit? 

jodie.  She’s  in  the  kitchen.  [He  goes  toward  the  sitting 
room.] 

john.  Jodie!  If  yer  Maw  asts,  you  c’n  tell  her  you  caint 
stay  in  the  house  today.  You  got  to  work.  They’s  five  load 
of  oats  got  to  be  hauled  to  Blackmore  today.  Oats  is 
goin  down  ever  day.  That’s  ’cause  you  didn’t  haul  yis- 
tiddy. 
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Jodie.  Maw  wanted  me  t’  stay  with  her. 

John.  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  now  Annie’s  here.  Yer  Maw 
don’t  need  you  around — 

Jodie.  It  makes  her  feel  better — 

John.  Better  hell!  Whyn’t  she  git  well  then?  You  been 
stayin  at  home  with  her  half  the  time  fer  a  month  or  more. 
Whyn’t  she  git  better?  She’s  worsen  she’s  ever  been.  The 
doctor  said — 

jodie.  I  know — [ He  goes  into  the  house.] 

[john  goes  over,  starts  to  wash,  dicic  and  stick  rush  out 
of  the  kitchen  door,  shouting :] 

dick  and  stick.  First  on  the  washpan  !  First  on  the  wash- 
pan  !  [They  stop  short,  seeing  their  father,  look  at  each 
other  a  moment,  then  with  a  sudden  impulse  run  around  the 
house  to  the  right,  peeling  off  their  shirts  as  they  run,  and 
shouting :] 

dick.  Beat  you  t’  the  branch ! 

stick.  Last  one  thar’s  a  nigger  baby ! 

dicic.  We’ll  see  who  c’n  hit  the  biggest  belly-buster! 

stick.  I’d  druther  wash  in  the  branch  ’n  in  a  washpan  no¬ 
how !  [They  go  out  of  sight.] 

[john  finishes  washing,  goes  over  to  the  woodpile,  picks 
up  the  axe  and  begins  chopping  wood,  jodie  comes  quickly 
out  of  the  sitting  room,  raises  a  hand  timidly  in  warning.] 
jodie.  Paw — I  wouldn’t — they’s  enough  wood  chopped, 
aint  they? 

john.  [Turning  around.]  Huh? 
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jodie.  I  wouldn’t  chop  wood  now.  Maw  c’n  hear  it.  It’s 
bad  fer  her — 

john.  [Amazed  at  jodie’s  effrontery.]  Well,  I’ll  be — ! 
[In  disgust.]  Go  to  hell !  [He  lifts  his  axe  again.] 

jodie.  [Sharply.]  Stop  it ! 

john.  [Wheeling  angrily.]  You  talkin  to  me? 

[jodie  blanches  a  little,  john  stoops  down,  picks  up  a 
heavy  stick  and  hurls  it  at  him.  It  strikes  loudly  against 
the  house,  jodie,  white  with  rage,  picks  up  the  stick  and 
advances  toward  john.  annie  comes  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  goes  toward  the  woodpile.] 

annie.  [To  john.]  Good  mornin. 

john.  Good  mornin. 

annie.  [Stooping  to  pick  up  some  wood.]  I’m  here,  you 
see. 

john.  [Restraining  her.]  Here,  you  want  more  wood? 

annie.  Fer  the  f’ar.  I’ll  have  breakfast  ready  purty  soon, 
Mr.  Harmon. 

john.  I’ll  help  you  ’th  the  wood.  [He  picks  up  an  armful 
and  starts  toward  the  kitchen.] 

annie.  [Following  him.]  You’re  turrible  strong — 

john.  Git  out!  This  don’t  prove  it. 

annie.  I  c’n  tell  anyways.  You  look  like  you  could  break 
a  man  in  two  jist  with  yer  two  hands,  you’re  that  strong. 

john.  Mebbe  I  could.  Mebbe  I  could.  [They  go  in  the 
kitchen.] 

[jodie  drops  the  stick  and  goes  back  in  the  sitting  room. 
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heck,  nick,  and  pick  come  out  of  the  kitchen,  stretching 
and  yawning.  They  wash  in  turn,  and  zualk  about  the  yard 
talking .] 

pick.  Well,  well — Annie  Marble.  I  hope  she  knows  how 
t’  make  biscuits. 

heck.  [Looking  at  the  .rLy.]  It’s  gonna  be  hotter’n  hell 
today.  I  wish  we  didn’t  have  to  work. 

pick.  Well,  haulin  aint  real  work.  If  you  ast  me,  shovelin 
is  real  work.  You  git  hotter’n  blazes  doin  that.  An’  ole 
man  Hartshorn  don’t  never  have  no  one  to  shovel  back 
whut’s  already  been  dumped  down  the  shute. 

heck.  If  ole  Daise  shies  again  today  and  tries  to  run,  I’m 
gonna  take  a  chain  to  her.  I  don’t  know  whut’s  got  into 
that  fool  mare.  She’s  gettin  shyer  and  shyer.  If  a  piece 
of  paper  blows  up  the  road,  she  thinks  it’s  a  bulldog.  If 
she  stepped  on  a  mouse,  she’d  think  it  uz  a  alligator. 

nick.  Air  they  gonna  be  any  speakin  of  pieces  at  Lone 
Ellum  Friday? 

pick.  Lone  Ellum !  Lone  Ellum !  That’s  all  you  think 
about!  Guess  you’re  gonna  run  fer  govaner  some  day — 
you  an’  yer  speakin  ! 

nick.  [Nodding.]  Er  president. 

heck.  [Snorting.]  President! 

NICK.  Abe  Lincoln  got  t’  be  president.  You  know  that, 
don’t  you  ? 

heck.  I’ve  heerd  it — but  I  don’t  take  no  stock  in  it. 
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pick.  Whew !  I  c’n  feel  it  gittin  hot  a’ready  an’  the  sun 
aint  clean  up  yit. 

iieck.  Wash  yer  face  an’  you’ll  feel  better. 

pick.  I’d  feel  better  if  I  wuz  shore —  You  know  whut  I 
don’t  believe?  I  don’t  believe  Annie  Marble  knows  how  t’ 
make  biscuits.  I  c’n  tell  by  lookin  at  her. 

heck.  She  don’t  have  t’  make  biscuits — I  c’n  tell  that  by 
lookin  at  her. 

pick.  Whut’d  you  mean,  Heck? 
heck.  She’ll  git  along.  She’ll  git  along. 
pick.  How  will  she? 
heck.  You’re  too  young  t’  know. 
pick.  I  got  a  idy. 

heck.  [Derisively.]  Oh,  ho!  Look  at  him!  He’s  gittin  t’ 
be  a  man,  he  is !  He’ll  be  goin  to  Blackmore  an’  spendin 
three  dollars  ever  Satiddy  night  purty  soon ! 

[dick  and  stick  run  from  around  the  house  shouting,  and 
piitting  on  their  shirts .] 

dick.  I  beat  him !  I  beat  him !  An’  I  hit  a  higher  belly- 
buster  ’n  he  did,  too!  You  know  that  shelf  o’  rock  over 
by  the  sycamore  tree?  I  took  a  jump  off  a  that  an’  Zowie ! 
You’d  orter  see  how  red  I  am!  Well,  lookit,  if  you  don’t 
believe  me — 

stick.  It  aint  no  more  of  a  place  t’  jump  off  of  ’n  I  c’n 
do.  I  jumped  off  of  it  last  Sunday,  I  guess,  an’  you  didn’t 
hear  me  do  no  braggin  an’  blowin  off  about  it,  did  you? 
Didn’t  I,  Nick,  you  seen  me?  I  jumped  clean  off  the  rock 
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a-standin  up  an’  it  nearly  knocked  all  the  breath  outa  me — 
but  you  don’t  hear  me  do  no  braggin  about  it,  do  you? 

dick.  You  never  done  it ! 

stick.  I  did! 

dick.  You  never,  you  never,  you  never! 

stick.  I  did  too,  I  did  too ! 

[annie  and  John  come  out  of  the  kitchen.] 

JOHN.  Here,  here!  Shet  up  yer  noise!  Whut’s  all  the  row 
about  ? 

annie.  Breakfast’s  ’bout  ready. 

[The  boys  all  make  a  dash  for  the  kitchen,  jodie,  very  pale 
and  disturbed,  comes  quickly  out  of  the  sitting  room.] 

jodie.  Annie — [They  all  stop  and  look  at  him,  held  by  his 
manner.]  She  wants  you  t’  sing  fer  her.  Will  you?  I  told 
her  you  would.  I — I  caint  sing. 

[annie  goes  over  very  slowly,  awed,  and  goes  into  the 
house,  jodie  leans  against  the  house,  annie  begins  play¬ 
ing  the  organ  and  singing.] 

annie.  [Singing  inside.] 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 

[jodie  goes  over  to  the  smoke-house  and  leans  against  it.] 

Hide  me,  oh,  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past. 
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Safe  into  thy  haven  guide, 

Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last! 

Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

Leans  my  helpless — 

[annie  comes  out  suddenly,  terrified.] 

annie.  Oh,  go  to  her — somebody.  She’s  dead! 

[john  and  the  boys  go  in.  jodie  starts,  turns  back,  sobs 
once,  and  hides  his  face  against  the  smoke-house  wall. 

annie  comes  over  slozvly  and  takes  his  hand.  After  a 
moment,  he  turns.  The  sun,  just  risen,  strikes  him  in  the 
face.  The  boys  come  out  of  the  house  slowly.] 

heck.  Sun’s  riz. 

nick.  We  won’t  work  today,  will  we,  Heck? 
heck.  Course  not,  you  fool ! 

curtain 

end  of  scene  i 
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Scene  2 

Same  as  Scene  1.  About  two  weeks  later.  A  white ,  blind¬ 
ing  Sunday  afternoon. 

[heck,  nick  and  pick  arc  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house,  their  chairs  leaned  against  the  wall.] 

heck.  [Squirming  uneasily.]  Whew!  Shore  hot! 

pick.  Uh  huh. 

nick.  ’S  hot  a-settin. 

heck.  ’S  hot  a-standin. 

pick.  ’S  hot  a-settin  er  a-standin. 

nick.  ’S  too  hot  t’  talk  even. 

pick.  ’S  the  first  time  it  ever  kep’  you  from  talkin.  Whew ! 
The  branch  is  near  dried  up  er  I’d  go  take  a  swim. 

heck.  You  could  take  a  wade.  Close  to  the  mossy  rock, 
the  water’s  knee-deep  about. 

pick.  ’S  too  hot  t’  git  thar. 

heck.  Yeow.  An’  it’s  too  fur,  anyhow. 

pick.  I’d  druther  jist  set.  It’s  Sunday,  ain’t  it? 

nick.  Wisht  I’d  went  to  the  river.  It  ud  be  cool  thar.  The 
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mud  even  is  cool.  I  could  jist  bury  myself  in  the  mud 
like  a  craw-fish  clean  up  to  my  neck. 

heck.  An’  git  leeches  all  over  you. 

nick.  I  wouldn’t  keer.  You  c’n  git  em  off. 

heck.  Leeches  suck  yer  blood. 

nick.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  t’  set  in  the  mud.  I  could 
slide  down  into  the  river.  It  ud  be  cool  an’  wet  a-flowin 
by  under  the  willers.  Gravelly  bottom’s  under  the  Verdi- 
gree  !  Le’s  go,  huh  ? 

heck.  Go 'ahead. 
nick.  Aw,  come  on ! 

pick.  Will  you  hitch  up  the  team,  Nick?  No  one’s  gonna 
walk  three  miles  this  kind  of  heat. 

nick.  I  will  if  you’ll  help  me. 

pick.  If  you’ll  go  an’  hitch  em  up,  me  an’  Heck’ll  go  with 
you  t’  the  river. 

nick.  ’S  too  hot. 

pick.  Well,  set  then. 

nick.  I’d'  druther.  [ After  a  moment.]  Wisht  we’d  have  a 
play-party — 

heck.  When  it  gits  cool  we  will.  Don’t  we  alwys? 

nick.  Thought  mebbe  Paw  wouldn’t  have  it  this  year — 
count  of  Maw  a-dyin. 

pick.  [With  a  touch  of  bitterness.]  He’ll  have  it  all  right. 
In  September.  Same  as  alwys. 
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heck.  Whur’s  Paw  at? 

pick.  He  went  to  the  Switch. 

heck.  Whur’s  Jodie? 

pick.  Whurever  Annie’s  at.  That’s  whur. 

nick.  They  went  down  t’  the  cow-lot. 

heck.  Oh,  they  did  ?  Whut’d  they  do  that  fer  ? 

[dick  and  stick  run  from  around  the  house,  in  great 
excitement.] 

dick.  Hey !  Jeeter  Keys  come  along  in  a  wagon  an’  wants 
us  t’  go  to  the  river  a-swimmin ! 

stick.  Hurry  up,  Heck !  He’s  a-waitin  at  the  section  line. 
heck.  Whut’s  his  hurry? 

stick.  He’s  got  t’  git  back.  Come  on,  we’re  a-goin ! 
heck.  Whyn’t  he  drive  in? 

pick.  [Rising.]  Aw,  come  on,  Heck.  You  wanta  be  carried  ? 
heck.  Shore. 

pick.  Well,  you  aint  gonna  be. 
heck.  Who’s  with  Jeeter? 
dick.  Aint  no  one. 

heck.  Thought  he  mighta  had  some  girls  along. 
dick.  [ Scornfully .]  Girls! 
stick.  Girls ! 

heck.  Well,  he  mighta  had.  He’s  a  hand  with  girls,  Jeeter 
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is.  [ Jodie  and  annie  come  from  around  the  house  just  as 
the  hoys  are  leaving .] 

jodie.  Whur  you  goin,  Heck? 

heck.  Swimmin  at  the  river.  Wanta  go? 

jodie.  Shore.  How  you  goin? 

heck.  Jeeter  Keys’s  wagon.  He’s  a-waitin  at  the  section 
line.  Git  a  move  on. 

[The  other  boys  have  gone  out  of  sight  around  the  house.] 

jodie.  ’D  you  wanta  go,  Annie  ? 

annie.  Shore. 

heck.  Well,  she  caint  go. 

annie.  Why  caint  I  ? 

heck.  They  aint  no  one  but  boys  a-goin. 

annie.  I  don’t  keer. 

heck.  Well,  I  do.  We’re  a-goin  swimmin  naked  without 
no  clothes  on. 

annie.  Huh !  I  guess  I’ve  saw  naked  men. 

heck.  You  aint  gonna  see  any  today. 

annie.  Didn’t  wanta  go  anyhow. 

heck.  You  comin,  Jodie? 

jodie.  I’ll  stay  here,  I  guess. 

annie.  Go  ahead ! 

jodie.  I’d  druther  stay. 

heck.  Well,  enjoy  yerselves !  [He  goes  out.] 
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annie.  [Seating  herself  on  a  stool  in  the  shadow  of  the 
smoke-house.]  You  mighta  went. 

jodie.  I’d  druther  stay  here  with  you.  You  don’t  keer,  do 
you? 

annie.  No.  I  don’t  keer. 

jodie.  I  thought  you  might.  [After  a  moment.]  Reddie’s 
calf’s  purty. 

annie.  I  guess. 

jodie.  ’Th  its  two  big  eyes  soft  like  velvet.  Once  I  had 
me  a  pet  calf  named  Bessie.  She  uz  gentle.  She’d  toiler  me. 
Once  I  come  home  from  some’ers  an’  Jeeter  Keys  an’ 
Heck’d  put  a  circingle  around  her  an’  uz  ridin  her  around 
the  lot.  Least,  they  uz  tryin  t’  ride  her.  They  uz  standin  on 
ther  heads  mostly,  whur  she’d  throw  em  off.  It  uz  funny.  It 
made  me  mad,  though. 

annie.  They  uz  jist  a-havin  fun. 

jodie.  Yeow.  I  guess.  But  they  mighta  tried  ridin  a  wild 
steer  er  sump’n,  ’stid  of  a  pet. 

annie.  You  like  dumb  animals,  don’t  you? 

jodie.  Shore. 

annie.  You  like  farmin,  too,  don’t  you? 
jodie.  It’s  all  I  know  how  t’  do. 

ANNIE.  But  it’s  hard  work  though. 

jodie.  I  guess.  But  ’taint  all  work.  They’s  mornins  goin 
through  the  dew  t’  the  hayfield  with  the  sun  jist  riz — 
that’s  purty.  An’  they’s  play-parties  ’th  girls  dressed  up  in 
ruffles  a-singin  nice  an’  high.  An’  swimmin — in  the  back- 
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water.  I  like  t’  hear  the  frogs  a-croakin  the  way  they  do. 
I  mind  the  work  sometimes,  though.  In  summer  mostly. 
You  git  overhet  a-workin.  At  thrashin  time,  you  caint 
hardly  rest  at  nights,  whur  the  straws  an’  chaff  has  made 
yer  back  raw. 

annie.  ’D  you  ever  think  of  gettin  a  farm  of  yer  own? 
jodie.  Not  much. 

ANNIE.  Why  aint  you? 
jodie.  I  don’t  know  why. 

annie.  If  you  had  yer  own  farm,  you  ud  be  workin  hard — 
fer  yerself — not  fer  someone  else. 

jodie.  It  ud  be  jist  as  hard.  Wouldn’t  make  it  any  easier — 

annie.  But  you  wouldn’t  mind  it  s’  much.  It  ud  be  fer 
yerself. 

jodie.  Mebbe  not.  I  never  thought  of  it. 

annie.  [After  a  moment.]  Why  don’t  you  set  by  me? 

jodie.  ’D  you  want  me  to? 

annie.  You’re  a  funny  one.  Course,  [jodie  goes  over  and 
sits  by  her.] 

jodie.  It’s  nice  here. 

annie.  ’S  too  hot. 

jodie.  Nice  whur  you’re  at. 

annie.  Oh ! 

jodie.  I’m  glad  you  come  here,  Annie.  It  ud  be  bad  here  if 
you  hadn’t — now  ’at  Maw’s  dead.  [After  a  moment, 
simply.]  You’ve  tuck  Maw’s  place — 
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annie.  If  you  mean  cookin  an’  scrubbin — 

jodie.  No.  I  mean  fer  me.  I  thought  I  couldn’t  stand  it, 
Maw  a-dyin.  But  I  found  out  I  can. 

annie.  Course. 

jodie.  [Hesitantly.  ]  Annie,  do  you  think — do  you  believe 
I  aint — bright? 

annie.  Course  not. 

jodie.  Paw  does.  Mebbe  everbody  does.  ’Cause  I  caint 
say  much. 

annie.  [Lightly.]  You’re  a-talkin  now,  sensible. 

jodie.  I  could  talk  to  Maw.  I  c’n  talk  to  you,  too.  It’s 
more’n  that.  It’s  like  I  lived  whur  it  uz  dark,  an’  whur  Maw 
wuz  it  uz  light.  An’  whur  you  air — it’s  light  too,  Annie. 

annie.  That’s  purty  t’  say.  But  I  aint  no  candle  er  nuthin 
a-burnin. 

jodie.  You’re  a  star,  that’s  whut  you  air. 

annie.  Well,  mebbe  I’ll  go  out.  Szzz.  Like  that.  Like  a 
shootin  star. 

jodie.  You  won’t  though. 
annie.  You  don’t  know.  Stars  do. 

joddie.  [Worried.]  You  mean — you’d  go  away  er  sump’n? 
<\nnie,  you  won’t  go  away,  will  you  ?  Now  ’at  you’ve  come. 
Say  you  won’t. 

annie.  Whut’s  a-keepin  me  here? 

fODiE.  You  caint  leave  me — I  mean  you  caint  go  away, 
:an  you? 
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annie.  Fat  chance  I  got — right  now. 

jodie.  [Relieved.]  Em  glad.  I’d  be  lost. 

annie.  [Shortly.]  Yes,  you’re  glad.  But  whut  about  me? 
’D  you  think  I  like  it  a-stickin  here  a-workin  my  fingers 
raw  ? 

jodie.  I  wish  you  didn’t  have  to — 

annie.  ’D  you  think  I’d  do  it  if  it  wuzn’t  t’  make  some 
money  t’  git  away?  An’  when  I  git  paid,  I’m  a-goin,  I  tell 
you ! 

jodie.  I’ll  go  too,  then. 
annie.  Oh,  you  will? 

jodie.  Whurever  you  go.  Whur  is  it  you’re  a-goin,  Annie  ? 

annie.  Muskogee,  that’s  whur. 

jodie.  Whut  fer? 

annie.  Never  mind  whut  fer. 

jodie.  Is  it  t’  wait  on  tables  in  a  restaurant? 

ANNIE.  No. 

jodie.  Or  he  a  girl  a-makin  up  beds  in  a  hotel? 
annie.  No.  It  aint  that. 
jodie.  Whut  is  it  then? 

annie.  Whut  if  I  told  you!  [She  laughs.]  Well,  I  won’t 
though.  You’re  a  funny — boy,  that’s  whut  you  air.  Look 
at  him!  You  got  rings  under  yer  eyes,  Jodie — 

jodie.  I  aint  been  sleepin  lately. 

annie.  Purple  rings.  It’s  a  purty  color. 
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JODIE.  I  been  thinkin  about  you.  An’ — an’  I  couldn’t  sleep. 

annie.  Yeow  ?  Well,  I  aint  fur  away. 

jodie.  Oh,  Annie,  ’d  you  mean — [She  smiles  at  him.] 
Annie,  lissen  to  me !  I  want  you  t’  marry  me.  I  want  you 
to!  You  will,  won’t  you,  Annie? 

annie.  Mebbe  I  will.  Some  day. 

jodie.  No,  now.  Right  away.  I’m  afeard  you’ll  leave. 

annie.  An’  you  think  if  I  married  you  I’d  stay  here,  huh? 
You  make  me  laugh. 

jodie.  Annie,  you  mustn’t  laugh  at  me. 

annie.  You’re  sich  a  hoy. 

jodie.  [ Distressed .]  I  ain't.  I’m  growed.  I  thought  mebbe 
you’d  marry  me. 

annie.  You  don’t  know  lots  of  things.  Marryin’s  sump’n 
’at  costs  money. 

jodie.  I’ll  make  money. 

annie.  How’ll  you  make  it? 

jodie.  I  don’t  know.  Some  way.  Mebbe  I  could  rent  a 
farm  er  sump’n  fer  crop  rent.  I  could  git  that  eighty  of 
Bill  Walker’s  this  side  of  the  railroad.  It’s  good  land. 
It’s  got  a  house,  an’  plum  trees  a-growin  thick  an’  ever- 
thing  a  farm  ud  oughta  have.  [  With  groiving  enthusiasm .] 
He  uz  tellin  me  a  month  ago  he  wanted  someone  good  on 
it.  I  never  thought  of  wantin  it  then !  Why,  he’d  let  me 
have  it  in  a  minute !  It  ud  be  a  place  t’  live — 

annie.  I  dont  want  no  farm  fer  mine. 
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jodie.  You  don’t?  Whut  is  it  you  do  want?  I’ll  git  it 
somehow,  Annie.  I’d  do  anything  you  say. 

annie.  Well,  it’s  money,  I  tell  you.  T’  git  away  from  here  ! 
I  wanta  go  to  Muskogee.  It  don’t  take  much.  I  aint  even 
got  enough  fer  train  fare.  [ Passionately .]  I’m  t’ard  of  this, 
t’ard !  They’s  lights  thar,  an’  pavements,  an’  people 
a-dancin  on  slick  floors  like  they  could’t  git  enough.  I  uz 
thar  a-visitin  Ruby  Dawson  two  summers  back.  I  don’t  see 
why  I  had  t’  come  back  again.  I  wish  I’d  stayed  then !  ’Stid 
of  comin  here  t’  rot !  They  aint  nuthin  here — but  clods 
under  yer  feet !  An’  no  one  t’  tell  you  you’re  purty — 
whe’er  you  air  or  not. 

jodie.  You’re  purty,  Annie.  Purtier’n  anyone. 

annie.  [Bitterly.]  What  good  is  it  to  me?  [jodie  walks 
azvay,  distressed.] 

jodie.  [ Turning  back.]  Mebbe  I  could  borry  money 
som’ers. 

annie.  Why  don’t  you? 
jodie.  I  don’t  know  who — 
annie.  Ast  yer  Paw. 
jodie.  Paw ! 

annie.  Well,  why  not?  He’s  got  money — in  the  bank — lots 
of  it — ’at’ll  never  be  spent.  He  could  do  it.  Looks  like 
he  would. 

jodie.  I  caint  ast  him. 
annie.  Well,  why  caint  you? 

jodie.  I—  He  wouldn’t  let  me  have  it. 
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annie.  You’re  afeard,  afcard!  Why  aint  you  got  some 
backbone  to  you?  Why  don’t  you  ast  fer  whut  you  want? 
You  never  git  anything  in  this  world  if  you  don’t. 

jodie.  Paw  ud  laugh. 
annie.  Eet  him  laugh. 
jodie.  You  don’t  know  Paw. 

annie.  Huh!  I  know  him  all  right.  Like  I  know  myself. 
He  gits  whut  he  wants — 

jodie.  If  I  ast  him  fer  money — an’  git  it — will  you  go 
away  with  me?  You  got  to  say. 

annie.  I  don’t  want  you  a-spendin  money  on  me.  I  could 
borry  from  you — enough  t’  take  me  t’  Muskogee  on. 

jodie.  No.  I’d  take  you — t’  Muskogee,  if  that’s  whur  you 
wanta  go.  I’d  have  t’  be  close  to  whur  you  uz  at.  You’ll 
let  me,  won’t  you,  Annie? 

annie.  [Reluctantly.]  I  guess. 

jodie.  I  won’t  be  afeard  t’  ast  him  then!  I  won’t  be!  You 
give  me  the  stren’th  t’  stand  up  agin  him.  An’  I  will !  I 
been  weak,  an’  a  coward  of  him  ever  since  I  uz  little.  He 
uz  like  a  shadder,  like  a  cloud  a-shuttin  out  the  sun  so 
it  ud  git  dark  whur  he’d  be.  An’  I  uz  lost,  lost  in 
the  dark — a  long  time.  Maw  knowed.  [ Putting  his  arms 
about  her.]  You  know  too,  don’t  you,  Annie? 

annie.  [A  little  impatient.]  I  guess  so. 
jodie.  I  knowed  you  would ! 
annie.  An’  you  will  try  t’  git  the  money? 
jodie.  I’ll  git  it.  You’ll  see!  I  aint  afeard  now. 
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annie.  [ With  childish  joy.]  Oh,  Jodie!  How  nice  you 
air!  You  got  nice  hair! — 

jodie.  Annie — I  love  you.  An’  you  love  me,  don’t  you, 
Annie?  Look  at  me.  [She  turns  toward  him  and  kisses  him 
full  on  the  lips.] 

annie.  [Drawing  away.]  Someone’s  comin  !  Leave  me  go  ! 
jodie.  I  won’t  ever  let  you  go. 

annie.  Turn  me  loose,  I  tell  you  !  [She  pushes  him  away.] 

[John  harmon  and  lem  williams  come  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.] 

john.  Whur’s  Ileck? 
jodie.  He  went  to  the  river. 
john.  To  the  river? 

jodie.  A-swimmin.  All  the  boys  went.  With  Jeeter  Keys. 

john.  Godamighty !  ’S  a  pity  they  had  to  all  go  traipsin 
off.  When  they  comin  back  ? 

jodie.  They  jist  left  a  little  while  ago. 

john.  [To  lem.]  They’ll  be  gone  hours.  Well,  I  guess 
that’s  all  we  c’n  do.  Anyway,  I’ll  be  needin  Heck  purty 
soon  fer  the  plowin. 

williams.  I  got  t’  git  on  then.  I’ll  try  at  Davis’s.  Mebbe 
Hiram  ud  go.  Howdy,  Miss  Annie. 

annie.  Howdy,  Mr.  Lem  Williams.  Thought  you  uz 
teamin  in  the  coal  pits  at  Collinsville. 

williams.  I  jist  come  back  today.  They  need  another  man 
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an’  team.  I  come  t’  get  Heck.  I  promised  I’d  shore  an’  git 
him. 

annie.  You  caint  very  well  if  he  aint  here. 

john.  [To  lem.]  Come  on,  an’  have  a  drink  ’fore  you 
start. 

williams.  I  better  not  stop.  If  I  git  Hiram  we’d  have  t’ 
start  right  away.  It’ll  be  dark  anyways  ’fore  we  git  to 
Collinsville. 

joiin.  Aw,  come  on.  I’ve  drunk  yore  rotten  whisky  when 
I  didn’t  have  none  of  my  own.  I  got  some  good.  Evert 
Lowry  brung  it  from  Kansas  City.  [He  goes  into  the 
smoke-house .] 

williams.  Well,  jist  one  drink. 

jodie.  [Stopping  lem.]  Lem,  how  long’s  the  job  last? 

williams.  Two  or  three  months — till  it  begins  t’  git  cold 
weather. 

jodie.  Is  it  worth  much? 

williams.  Pays  three  dollars  a  day  an’  grub — man  an’ 
team.  It’s  a  chance  fer  Heck  t’  make  some  money  if  he 
uz  here.  [He  goes  in.] 

jodie.  [Excitedly.]  Annie! 

annie.  Whut  if  you  git  it? 

jodie.  I’ll  make  money. 

annie.  It  ud  be  months. 

jodie.  Not  long.  Two  or  three. 

annie.  You  said  you’d  ast  yer  Paw  fer  money. 
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jodie.  I’ll  ast  him  fer  the  job. 
annie.  You  uz  afeard. 
jodie.  No,  I  wuzn’t. 

annie.  I  caint  stay  here  alwys !  Some  day  I’ll  go  flyin  off. 
When  yer  Paw  pays  me  fer  workin.  Eight  dollars  a  month 
— he  promised  me. 

jodie.  You  aint  worked  a  month  yit.  An’  eight  dollars 
wouldn’t  be  much  if  you  had  it. 

annie.  Enough  t’  git  t’  Muskogee  on. 

jodie.  But  how  ud  you  live  after  you  get  thar  ?  You’d  need 
more,  Annie — till  you  got  work  er  sump’n.  You  got  t’ 
wait  then.  Mebbe  it  won’t  be  two  months.  Will  you  wait, 
Annie  ? 

annie.  I’ll  try  to.  But  I  won’t  like  it — 

jodie.  I  won’t  like  it  bein  away  from  whur  you’re  at. 

annie.  You’ll  be  workin.  It’ll  be  hard  work,  too. 

jodie.  I  won’t  mind  it.  It’s  fer  you,  Annie,  [john  and 
lem  williams  come  out  of  the  smoke-house .] 

williams.  [Wiping  his  mouth.]  Tastes  like  a  cross  ’tween 
rattlesnake  pizen  an’  blue  lightnin — 

john.  Bclittlin  my  whiskey  !  You  don’t  know  a  good  drink 
when  its  slidin  down  yer  gullet! 

jonrE.  Paw,  let  me  go  in  Heck’s  place. 

joiin.  How’s  that ? 

jodie.  Let  me  go — an’  work  fer  Lem.  I  wanta  earn  money. 
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John.  You  do?  [To  lem,  laughing .]  Jodie  wants  t’  go! 
williams.  He  don’t  want  much ! 

JOHN.  [To  jodie,  dismissing  him.]  It’s  a  job.  It  aint  no 
play. 

jodie.  I  c’n  do  it. 

JOHN.  Well,  you  aint  goin. 

jodie.  [Crushed.]  Why?  Why  caint  I? 

John.  ’Cause  I  said  so.  Now  shet  up  about  it.  [jodie  turns 
away ,  humiliated.] 

williams.  [Crossing  over.]  I  got  t’  be  goin,  John. 
john.  Take  keer  of  yerself. 

jodie.  [Going  up  to  lem.]  Lem.  [Pleading.]  I’ll  go  with 
you.  I’ll  do  the  work. 

williams.  You  heerd  whut  yer  Paw  said.  They  need  a 
man.  If  Heck  aint  here,  I’ll  have  t’  git  on  to  Davis’s. 

jodie.  I  c’n  do  it.  I’m  strong  as  Heck  is. 

williams.  I  got  t’  have  someone  that  knows  how  to 
handle  a  team. 

jodie.  [With  growing  confidence.]  I  c’n  handle  em  !  Good. 
I’m  a  good  hand  with  horses. 

williams.  They  git  fractious  this  kind  of  work.  They’re 
apt  t’  bog  in  the  clay,  or  stumble  over  the  slip  an’  cut 
theirselves  up.  They’re  apt  t’  fall  over  into  the  deep  part 
of  the  pit  an’  drownd  theirselves. 

jodie.  Not  while  I’m  drivin  em !  I  wouldn’t  let  em !  I 
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drove  fer  the  county  a-buildin  the  road  over  to  Pryor 
Crick.  You  know  I  did! 

williams.  It’s  heavy  work.  It’s  back  breakin.  You  have 
t’  bend  over  an’  fill  the  slip  an’  lift  it  when  it  gits  too  big 
a  bite.  Men  git  ruptured  a-doin  it — 

jodie.  [With  assurance.)  I’m  strong,  strong,  I  tell  you— 
JOHN.  [Interrupting.)  Shet  up,  you. 

jodie.  [Confronting  him ,  with  sudden  restrained  defi¬ 
ance.)  An’  you  know  I  am!  You’ve  downed  me  fer  years 
’s  if  I  wuz  weak  an’  couldn’t  do  a  man’s  work.  I  won’t 
let  you  no  longer.  Who  throwed  all  the  boys  a-wrastlin 
at  Justus  School  a  year  ago?  Who’d  you  depend  on  t’  git 
the  most  plowin  done  in  a  day  when  it’s  fall,  an’  you  wanta 
git  the  wheat  planted?  Who’d  you  make  h’ist  the  hay  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  loft  when  Heck  aint  able  t’  do  it? 
It’s  me.  Me!  An’  you  know  it.  You  want  somebody  t’ 
brag  about  whut  he  c’n  do,  or  you  don’t  give  him  credit — 

JOHN.  [Angrily.)  Whut ’s  come  over  you  ? 

jodie.  I  aint  afeard  t’  tell  you ! 

John.  [Advancing.)  Look  out  now  ! 

jodie.  [Triumphant.)  ’S  the  first  time  I  ever  done  it! 

annie.  [  Rushing  in  between  them.)  Let  him  go  with  Lem. 

John.  Git  outa  the  way,  Annie. 

williams.  [ Hurriedly.)  Don’t  you  think  he  c’n  do  it  all 
right,  John.  I  caint  waste  time  a-waitin.  You  know  whut 
we  agreed  on — 
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john.  [After  a  slight  pause,  relaxing  his  tension.]  That 
stands,  does  it? 

williams.  Shore  it  stands. 

john.  ’D  you  want  Jodie  then? 

williams.  Shore !  He’s  as  good  as  Heck. 

joiin.  Take  him  then.  ’S  good  riddance. 

jodie.  [Joyously — to  lem.]  You’ll  see,  too  !  I’ll  do  as  good 
a  job!  I’ll  go  git  the  team.  Ole  Roan  an’  Pat’s  got  new 
harness  with  rings  onto  it !  An’  plumes  in  ther  bridles ! 

williams.  Meet  me  in  the  section  line. 

jodie.  Goodbye,  Annie. 

annie.  Goodbye,  Jodie. 

jodie.  [Gently.]  I’ll  be  back  when  the  work’s  over.  An’ 
I  git  paid.  [To  lem.]  You’ll  see!  I  won’t  be  afeard  of 
work.  Or  of  anything  neither.  [He  goes  out.] 

williams.  Goodbye,  Miss  Annie. 

annie.  Goodbye,  Lem  Williams. 

williams.  You’re  a  right  purty  gal. 

annie.  Not  so  purty.  [lem  goes  out  around  the  house. 
annie  goes  toward  the  door  of  the  sitting  room.] 

joiin.  Oh,  Annie!  [She  stops.  He  goes  near  her.]  You’re 
a-stickin  up  fer  Jodie  now,  air  you? 

annie.  Oh,  I  don’t  know. 

joiin.  Hmmm.  You  air  a  purty  gal.  [She  puts  her  hand  on 
the  door.]  Whur  you  goin? 
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annie.  In.  It’s — cooler  in  the  house. 

joiin.  [He  reaches  out  and  runs  his  hand  down  her  arm. 
She  draws  it  away,  then  looks  at  him,  half  smiling.}  Guess 
I’ll  go  in,  too. 

annie.  Why  don’t  you?  [She  goes  in.  He  follows  her. 
Her  low  laughter  is  heard  before  the  door  closes.] 

CURTAIN 

END  OF  ACT  TWO 
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ACT  THREE 


Same  as  Act  II.  Night,  a  month  later.  September. 

\A  light  streams  from  the  window  of  the  sitting  room. 
A  play-party  is  in  progress.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  flash  past  the  window.  There  is  the  rude  stomping 
of  many  feet,  much  hand-clapping,  and  rough  voices  sing¬ 
ing: 


“We’ll  all  go  down  to  Rowser,  to  Rowser,  to  Rowser, 
We’ll  all  go  down  to  Rowser  to  git  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Never  mind  the  old  folks,  old  folks,  old  folks, 

Never  mind  the  old  folks — they  don’t  keer. 

“Railroad,  steamboat,  river  and  canal — 

I  lost  my  true  lover  on  the  raging  canal ! 

Oh,  she’s  gone,  gone,  gone, 

Oh,  she’s  gone,  gone,  gone, 

An’  I'll  meet  her  on  the  next  farewell.” 

The  game  ends.  Voices  shout:  “Git  ycr  pardners  fer  the 
next  game.  It’s  Ole  Dan  Tucker!  Harry  has  t’  be  it!” 
etc.  Laughter,  john  harmon  comes  abruptly  from  the 
sitting  room,  goes  over  and  into  the  smoke-house.  The 
party  begins  to  play  and  to  sing: 

“Ole  Dan  Tucker’s  down  in  town 
Swingin  them  purty  girls  all  around, 
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First  to  the  right  an’  then  to  the  left, 

An’  then  to  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

“Git  outa  the  way  fer  Ole  Dan  Tucker! 

He’s  too  late  to  git  his  supper. 

Supper’s  over,  breakfast’s  a-cookin, 

Ole  Dan  Tucker’s  a-standin  a-lookin!’’ 

Before  the  first  verse  is  finished,  annie  marble  comes 
out  of  the  sitting  room,  peers  about  nervously  as  if  look¬ 
ing  for  someone.  The  door  flies  open  and  heck  and 
jeeter  keys  rush  out  after  her.  She  runs  forward  away 
from  them.] 

heck.  Annie !  Whut  you  runnin  away  fer  ? 
jeeter.  Here  y’  air!  You  don’t  git  away  like  this! 
heck.  Hey,  come  back  in!  Ole  Dan  Tucker’s  started. 
annie.  Leave  me  alone. 

jeeter.  [Grabbing  her.]  You’re  my  pardner  this  time! 

heck.  [ Grabbing  her.]  She  aint  either,  she’s  mine! 

annie.  Quit  it,  quit  it!  Leave  me  alone!  I  don’t  wanta 
play  this  time. 

heck.  Aw,  Annie,  play  with  me! 

annie.  [Her  voice  high  and  strained.]  I  don’t  wanta!  I’m 
t’ard.  Go  back  in. 

jeeter.  Aw,  whut’s  come  over  you  ? 

annie.  I  wanta  rest,  I  tell  you.  I  been  playin  ever  play. 

heck.  Let  her  alone,  Jeeter. 

jeeter.  [Disgruntled.]  You  said  you’d  play  with  me — 
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annie.  Well,  I  won’t !  I’ll  slap  yer  face !  Go  back  in  the 
house ! 

heck.  Aw,  I  wanted  you  t’  be  my  pardner. 

jeeter.  Little  spitf’ar!  Stay  out  an’  git  cooled  off  then. 
Come  on,  Heck.  They’s  other  girls.  [ They  go  back  in.] 

[annie  starts  toward  the  smoke-house.  Suddenly  a  young 
girl  and  mrs.  laurey  keys,  accompanied  by  two  men, 
come  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  men  carry  lan¬ 
terns,  which  they  blow  out  and  set  against  the  house  where 
others  have  been  left.] 

laurey  keys.  Who’s  that?  Annie  Marble?  Howdy.  We’re 
awful  late  t’  be  a-comin  to  the  party.  How  is  it? 

annie.  Howdy,  Miz  Keys.  ’S  all  right. 

laurey  keys.  Is  many  here  yit? 

annie.  Lots  of  folks  come— all  that’s  comin,  I  guess. 
They’re  a-playin  Ole  Dan  Tucker  now. 

laurey  keys.  I  never  did  like  that  game.  They’ve  changed 
it  around  from  whut  it  wuz  when  I  uz  younger,  mebbe 
I’d  like  it  better. 

annie.  Yes’m,  you  would. 

laurey  keys.  Lands,  I  like  t’  never  finished  milkin ! 
That’s  why  I  uz  s’  late!  Jeeter’d  run  off  ’thout  puttin  the 
calves  out  fer  me  like  he’d  orter.  He’s  sich  a  lazy.  Hadn’t 
a-been  fer  Mr.  Graham  here  I  never  woulda  got  em  out. 
Well,  guess  le’s  go  in — [ Stopping  short.]  Whut’s  that 
noise  ? 

annie.  I  don’t  know. 
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laurey  keys.  Sounded  like  sump’n  inside  of  the  smoke¬ 
house.  Whut’d  you  think  it  wuz  ?  Whut  you  got  in  thar 
anyway  ? 

annie.  Everthing’s  in  thar.  Tools  an’  things.  An’  they’s 
meat  a-hangin. 

laurey  keys.  Guess  it  uz  a  rat  chawin  on  a  ham-bone. 
Ugh!  Well,  Em  a-goin  in  the  house.  It’s  coolish  out. 
You  comin,  Annie  ? 

annie.  I  guess  not  now. 

laurey  keys.  IIow  you  like  it  a-workin  here? 
annie.  [Shortly.]  All  right. 

laurey  keys.  I  jist  wondered.  Sorta  funny  t’  be  a-prancin 
around  outside  with  all  the  nice  boys  inside.  When  I  uz 
a  girl.  I’d  play  ever  game.  You  bet  I  would  !  Ever  game ! 
From  “Charley,  he’s  a  nice  young  man”  all  the  way 
through  t’  “Flies  in  the  buttermilk”!  Wouldn’t  you,  Mr. 
Graham?  [They  go  in,  laughing.] 

[john  harmon  comes  out  of  the  smoke-house.  He  is 
flushed  a  little  from  drinking.] 

john.  She’s  still  at  it  a-chasin  men,  Laurey  Keys  is. 

annie.  I  been  wantin  to  see  you,  Mr.  Harmon. 

john.  Alwys  got  someone  on  the  string.  If  ’taint  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  it’s  two  married  men.  Whut’d  you  want,  Annie  ? 

annie.  I  been  workin  fer  you  more’n  a  month  now — 

john.  ’S  it  that  long?  Seems  like  yistiddy  you  come. 

annie.  ’Taint  yistiddy!  It’s  been  six  weeks.  You  said 
you’d  pay  me  when  a  month  uz  up.  Eight  dollars.  Now 
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it’s  twelve  dollars  an’  you  aint  paid  me  none.  I  want  it — 

John.  Course  you  do!  Well  now,  looky,  they’s  a  party 
goin  on.  You  oughtn’t  t’  weary  ycr  head  about  sich  things 
with  a  party  goin  on.  Come  on,  let’s  go  in  an’  play — 

annie.  No,  I  don’t  wanta  play.  I’m  t’ard  of  playin.  Dirty 
farmers  with  red  hands ! — 

john.  How’s  that ! 

annie.  Sweaty  an’  smellin ! 

JOHN.  [Sharply.]  Gittin  stuck  up,  air  you?  ’Cause  you 
been  to  a  town.  Dirty  farmers,  air  they?  Well,  they’re 
yer  own  people.  You  aint  no  better. 

annie.  I  am,  too.  They  aint  my  people. 

JOHN.  Guess  you  like  these  town  fellers  all  dressed  up 
a-standin  on  street  corners — 

annie.  They  wash  theirselves,  anyway. 

john.  That’s  the  kind  you’d  like.  An’  they  powder  their¬ 
selves  up  too,  till  they  smell  nice,  don’t  they?  I  guess 
you  know  all  right.  All  about  it. 

annie.  I  don’t ! 

John.  You’re  a  purty  smart  little  gal,  aint  you? 

annie.  I  don’t  know  whut  you’re  a-talkin  about !  You’re 
a-sayin  things  to  me — an’  all  the  time  a-owin  me  money 
fer  work !  That’s  the  kind  of  a  man  you  air !  I  mighta 
knowed — 

john.  Well,  if  you’ve  said  yore  say,  I’m  goin  in. 

annie.  [Pleading.]  Don’t  go  in  yit.  Please,  please!  Pay 
me  like  you  said,  John  Harmon.  I  earned  it,  didn’t  I? 
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JOHN.  You  c’n  wait’ll  mornin,  I  guess. 

annie.  You’re  always  a-puttin  me  off. 

john.  Whut’s  yer  hurry  fer  money?  Don’t  you  trust  me  t’ 
give  it  to  you? 

annie.  I  wanta  go  to  Muskogee.  I  told  you. 
john.  Not  tomorrow,  shorely. 

annie.  Yes,  tomorrow.  I’d  go  now.  I’m  sick  of  this,  sick 
an’  t’ard ! 

john.  I  never  heerd  of  no  one  findin  a  play-party  so 
owpleasant. 

annie.  I  never  said  it  wuz — all  of  it  wuz. 
john.  You’re  talkin  about  dirty  farmers — 
annie.  All  of  em  aint  owpleasant. 

john.  You  don’t  find  me  onpleasant,  do  you?  [annie 
turns  away.]  Do  you?  I  don’t  think  you  do.  Er  you 
wouldn’t  a-been  s’  nice  to  me — 

annie.  I  aint  been  nice  to  you ! 

john.  [ Significantly .]  They  aint  no  reason  why  things 
caint  go  on  the  way  they  air — 

annie.  [Violently.]  They  won’t  go  on  the  way  they  air! 
I  told  you  I  wanted  to  go  away.  An’  you  promised  me 
money — more  money.  You  owe  me  twelve  dollars  an’ 
more  besides!  Why’re  you  tryin  t’  cheat  me  out  of  it? 

john.  Now  looky  here!  I  said  I’d  pay  you  in  the  mornin. 

annie.  You  won’t  though.  You  promised  me  before  an’ 
you  never. 
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John.  I  will  too.  Don’t  go  into  tantrums  this  a-way.  I 
don’t  see  whut  you  wanta  go  away  fer,  anyway.  Aint  you 
satisfied  here?  I  don’t  see  how  I’d  do  without  you,  Annie — 

annie.  [Blazing.]  That’s  jist  it!  You  got  t’  have  someone 
t’  break  their  back  a-doin  ever  kind  of  hard  work — men’s 
an’  women’s  both — cookin  an’  doin  the  milkin  an’  all — an’ 
nen  you’re  too  stingy  t’  pay  fer  it.  You  want  it  fer  nuthin, 
I  guess.  An’  ’cause  I  said  I  uz  goin  away,  you  won’t  pay 
me.  Jist  so’s  I’ll  stay!  Well,  I  won’t  stay.  You’re  a  lyin 
cheat,  that’s  whut  you  air,  a-doin  me  the  way  you  done 
me !  But  you  won’t  keep  me  here,  you  won’t !  I’ll  find  a 
way !  I  will ! 

joiin.  Well,  I  don’t  know’s  I  will  pay  you  after  yer 
talk.  You  better  stay  out  here  an’  git  cooled  off.  You’re 
actin  crazy.  If  you  git  yer  senses  back  by  in  the  mornin, 
mebbe  I’ll  talk  to  you.  Mebbe  I  won’t.  [He  goes  in  the 
house.] 

[annie  bursts  into  tears,  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  jodie  comes  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
quickly  with  a  lighted  lantern.  He  is  tired  and  haggard. 
Seeing  annie,  he  sets  the  lantern  down  quickly  and  comes 
forward  to  her.] 

jodie.  Annie ! 

annie.  Oh  Jodie,  it’s  you!  [ She  runs  to  him  tearfully 
and  clings  to  him.] 

jodie.  [Overcome  with  joy.]  Annie!  You  aint  went  away! 
I  uz  afeard  ! — 

annie.  I’m  glad  you  come.  Everthing’s  all  right  now. 
You’re  here,  Jodie.  Don’t  mind  me  a-cryin.  [Lifting  her 
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head.]  You’re  early,  though.  Thought  the  teamin  ud  take 
two  months  er  more.  It’s  only  been  a  month. 

jodie.  I  quit. 

annie.  You’re  jist  in  time.  Yer  Paw — he  wouldn’t  pay  me, 
Jodie — all  he  owes  me  fer  workin.  More’n  twelve  dollars, 
lie  wouldn’t  pay  me  nuthin. 

jodie.  He’d  do  that,  too! — 
annie.  Whut’s  the  matter? 

jodie.  [Fiercely.]  Damn  him,  anyway,  fer  the  skinflint 
he  is ! 

annie.  Jodie ! 

jodie.  Graspin,  beatin  everbody  down  till  they  aint  nuthin  ! 
He’ll  pay  fer  this ! 

annie.  Jodie,  whut  is  it?  I  don’t  mind  now.  You’re  here. 
I  don’t  need  his  money.  Take  me  away  from  here,  Jodie. 
Take  me  to  Muskogee  like  you  said.  I’m  t’ard.  I  wanta  git 
away.  The  work’s  killin  me. 

jodie.  Pore  Annie!  You’re  too  little  t’  work. 

annie.  I  wanta  set  quiet  on  a  porch  with  vines,  with  my 
hair  combed  nice  an’  a  white  dress  on  with  a  sash  to  it — 

jodie.  You’d  look  purty — 

annie.  Er  go  to  a  party  smellin  of  pe’fume,  with  high 
heels  onto  my  shoes,  an’  havin  the  boys  dance  with  me. 
Take  me  away — 

jodie.  I  caint. 

annie.  You  promised  me. 
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jodie.  I  caint,  I  caint,  Annie ! 

annie.  [ Recoiling  from  him.]  Oh!  you’re  a-tryin  t’  git 
out  of  it!  You’re  all  alike,  you  Harmons!  I’m  a  fool  to 
a-believed  you !  I  mighta  knowed  you’d  go  back  on  yore 
word. 

jodie.  Annie,  Annie!  You  mustn’t — !  It  aint  that.  I  want 
to  do  like  I  said. 

annie.  [ Hopefully .]  You’re  jist  foolin  me,  you’re  jist 
jokin.  Aint  that  it? 

jodie.  No.  I  wish  t’  God  it  wuz !  What  a  fool  I  am  to 
a-thought  whut  I  did ! — ’at  Paw  lemme  go  to  Collinsville 
’cause  I  dared  him !  It  wuzn’t  that  a-tall !  Lem  agreed  to 
pay  Paw  the  money  fer  my  work  ’stid  of  me.  That  uz 
the  reason  he  let  me ! 

Lem  wouldn’t  give  me  no  money — none  of  it.  He  jist 
laughed.  He  laughed  at  me  when  I  ast  him !  I  licked  him, 
though !  With  my  bare  fists !  He  bled  like  a  stuck  hog. 
Nen  I  picked  up  an’  left.  In  the  wagon.  I  been  drivin  since 
noon.  I  swore  I’d  see  Paw  an’  make  him  pay  me  today. 
Whur  is  he? 

annie.  Oh!  Then  you  aint  the  money? 
jodie.  None  of  it. 

annie.  [ With  a  nervous  laugh.]  Oh!  Whut’ll  I  do? 

jodie.  I’m  here,  Annie.  I’ll  git  the  money  from  him.  You 
don’t  need  t’  worry. 

annie.  Whut  good  air  you — ? 

jodie.  Annie ! 
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annie.  You  aint  nuthin  agin  yer  Paw.  I  know!  I’ll  tell 
you  now.  It’s  him  ’at’s  back  of  everthing  bad.  I  hate  him ! 
He’s  big,  he’s  strong.  He’s  smart.  Smarter’n  you  or  me 
either !  He  gits  everthing  his  way.  I  hate  him ! 

jodie.  I’ll  make  him  pay. 

annie.  [With  loathing.]  His  lean  hard  arms — 

jodie.  I’ll  git  the  money  outa  him. 

annie.  His  mouth  a-leerin — 

jodie.  Some  way  I’ll  make  him  pay  me — 

annie.  Pay  you!  It’s  me  he’s  got  to  pay. 

jodie.  He  owes  us  both. 

annie.  No,  me !  Me,  I  tell  you  !  You  don’t  know — 

jodie.  It  caint  be  much  he  owes  you. 

annie.  He  promised  me — lots.  Besides  fer  workin. 

jodie.  Whut  is  it,  Annie?  You’re  talkin  queer. 

annie.  Why’d  I  believe  him?  Why’d  I  let  him — No,  I 
didn’t  let  him !  He  made  me !  Don’t  you  think  it  uz  my 
fault — 

jodie.  Whut  fault? 

annie.  Him !  Comin  in  my  room.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  He 
uz  bigger ’n  me,  he’s  strong  like  a  animal — 

jodie.  Annie! 

annie.  At  night.  More’n  once.  Yer  Paw!  Make  him  pay, 
make  him ! 
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jodie.  Godamighty!  [Turning  on  her.]  Why’d  you  do  it? 
You  led  him  on ! 

annie.  [Pleading.]  No,  no,  I  didn’t,  Jodie!  Don’t  you 
say  it !  I  didn’t,  I  swear  I  didn’t,  Jodie.  I  couldn’t  help 
it.  You  wuzn’t  here  t’  pertect  me.  You  went  away.  You 
mustn’t  believe  it  uz  my  fault.  It’s  his’n. 

jodie.  [In  a  hard  strange  voice.]  Whur  is  he? 
annie.  In  thar — a-playin.  They’s  a  party — 
jodie.  I’ll  git  him. 

annie.  [Frightened.]  No,  Jodie!  Don’t  you  go  in  thar! 

jodie.  I’ll  kill  him,  that’s  whut  I’ll  do! 

annie.  [Hanging  on  to  him.]  No,  no !  They’s  people 
thar! 

jodie.  [Pushing  her  aside.]  People! 

annie.  You’ll  say  things.  They’ll  know  whut  it  is  you 
mean.  Do  you  want  people  to  talk  about  me?  I  couldn’t 
stand  it !  I’d  kill  myself !  He’ll  come  out,  Jodie.  He  comes 
out  ’tween  ever  game  to  git  a  drink.  Er  let  me  go  in. 
I’ll  tell  him  someone’s  waitin  to  see  him.  I’ll  tell  him  Lem’s 
here.  Er  wait !  Wait’ll  all  the  people  goes.  Wait’ll  morn- 
in — 

jodie.  I  won’t  wait!  If  you  don’t  send  him  out,  I’ll  come 
in  an’  drag  him  out — 

annie.  [Compelled  by  his  manner,  reluctantly.]  I  will, 
Jodie.  I’ll  send  him.  You  wait  here.  Be  keerful,  Jodie — 

[She  goes  in  the  house.] 

[jodie  stands  a  moment,  then  takes  a  few  nervous  steps. 
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He  sees  the  open  door  of  the  smoke-house  and  starts 
toward  it.  He  pauses,  looks  about,  gets  the  lighted  lantern 
he  has  set  down  by  the  house,  and  with  it  in  his  hand 
goes  into  the  smoke-house.  He  hangs  the  lantern  up.  It 
sways.  His  shadow  jerks  grotesquely  in  the  block  of  light 
streaming  from  the  door.  After  a  moment,  john  comes 
out  of  the  house.  He  secs  the  light  in  the  smoke-house  and 
comes  forward.  Half-zvay  across  the  open  space  he  stops, 
staring  inside  the  open  door,  jodie  comes  out,  forgetting 
the  lantern,  and  confronts  his  father .] 

john.  So  it’s  you? 

jodie.  [In  a  restrained  hard  voice.]  It’s  me. 
john.  You’re  a-drinkin  my  whiskey. 
jodie.  Yes. 

john.  You  got  yer  gall.  Whut’re  you  doin  here  anyway? 

jodie.  I  come  home — to  see  you. 

john.  [Sarcastically.]  Much  obliged! 

jodie.  You  owe  me  a  month’s  work. 

john.  Lem  didn’t  pay  you,  did  he? 

jodie.  No. 

John.  I  told  him  not  to. 
jodie.  You’ll  pay  me  though. 

john.  Ha!  I  will?  You’re  a-talkin  foolish.  [With  author¬ 
ity.]  You’d  better  go  back  an’  git  to  work.  Come  sneakin 
around  here !  You’ll  lose  tomorrow  if  you  don’t  light  out 
right  away. 
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jodie.  I  aint  goin. 

John.  You'll  do  whut  I  say. 

JODIE.  No,  I  won’t. 

John.  You’re  a-gettin  brassier  an’  brassier!  I’ll  take  a 
chain  to  you.  Now  that’s  enough  of  yer  sass !  You  git 
into  yer  wagon,  or  however  you  come  here,  an’  git  back 
to  Collinsville. 

jodie.  No,  I  aint  gonna  do  that!  I’m  gonna  stay  here. 
You  got  to  answer  fer  whut  you  done. 

john.  Whut’s  got  into  you  ! 

jodie.  You’ll  see — 

john.  Git  outa  my  way! 

jodie  [Violently.]  I  won’t!  Tech  me  if  you  dare!  If  you 
put  yore  hands  on  me,  I’ll  kill  you!  I’ll  choke  you  to 
death  like  I  would  a  snake.  Fer  you  air  a  snake !  I  thought 
you  uz  sump’n  big,  a  lion  a-roarin  the  way  you  do.  The 
way  you’ve  been  fer  years  a-talkin  big  so’s  nobody  could 
he  anything  in  yore  sight.  Maw  that  you  killed  with  yer 
ways,  a-makin  her  have  children  one  after  the  other  the 
way  you  did — she  must  a  knowed  whut  you  wuz !  She 
musta  knowed  you  uz  a  coward,  a  coward ! — that  had  to 
make  noise  to  keep  from  bein  afeard.  She  musta  knowed 
you  uz  a  snake,  a  snake  a-crawlin  through  the  hushes  from 
ever  sound  it  heerd  to  keep  from  gittin  stepped  on.  Snake, 
snake !  That’s  whut  you  air !  With  the  ways  of  snakes ! 
You  killed  Maw  who  uz  a  light  a-shinin.  An’  now  this 
you’ve  done  to  Annie!  You  won’t  never  do  nuthin  else! 
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[Throwing  himself  violently  upon  JOHN.]  I’ll  kill  you, 
I’ll  kill  you  now  ! 

john  [ Holding  him  off  easily.]  Try  it,  you  sick  little 
calf  a-bawlin !  So  Annie  told  you,  did  she? 

jodie.  [Terrified.]  Turn  me  loose! 

JOHN.  Kill  me,  will  you?  A  baby  like  you!  I’d  oughta 
thrash  you  ’thin  a  inch  of  yer  life!  [Pushing  him  aside.] 
Git  outa  my  way.  I’m  gonna  have  a  drink.  [He  goes  in  the 
smoke-house.] 

jodie.  Come  out ! 

john.  Go  to  hell ! 

jodie.  I’ll  make  you  answer.  You’re  bigger ’n  me,  but 
you’ll  answer  to  me.  [In  terror.]  Whut’re  you  doin? 

john.  [Inside.]  If  you  come  any  nearer  that  door  with 
yer  blab,  I’ll  brain  you ! 

jodie.  I  aint  afeard,  I  aint ! 

[An  iron  pinch  bar  hurtles  through  the  open  door,  jodie 
dodges.  It  falls  with  a  heavy  clang  on  the  hard  earth. 
jodie  picks  it  up,  his  face  contorted  with  hate  and  fear, 
and  advances  toward  the  door.] 

john.  [Inside.]  Drop  that  thing!  [jodie  does  not  seem  to 
hear.]  Drop  it,  I  say!  Don’t  you  come  in  here!  [jodie’s 
face  has  set  into  a  mask,  like  one  in  a  trance.  He  goes  in.] 
Jodie!  [In  sudden  terror.]  Don’t  you  do  it!  Don’t  you!  I 
didn’t  mean  to  hit  you!  Fer  God’s  sake — ! 

jodie.  [Inside,  crazily  triumphant .]  You’re  afeard,  you’re 
afeard  of  me  !  I  knowed  it ! 
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John.  Ah,  look  out  now,  I’ll  kill  you  1 

[The  noise  of  a  struggle.  The  lantern  is  knocked  down. 
It  flickers  and  goes  out.  A  wild  cry.  After  a  moment, 
jodie  rushes  from  the  smoke-house,  the  pinch  bar  still  in 
his  hand.  He  drops  it  in  horror.  He  starts  to  run  away 
around  the  house.  He  comes  back,  fascinated  and  horri¬ 
fied,  and  finally  falls  across  the  woodpile,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  Two  girls  rush  out  of  the  house,  followed 
by  two  boys.  They  run  around  the  corner,  shouting  and 
giggling,  annie  comes  out.  She  sees  jodie,  and  sensing 
some  disaster  comes  forward  quickly .] 

annie.  Jodie.  Jodie!  Whut  is  it? 

jodie.  [Raising  his  head — dully.  ]  In  thar.  It’s  all  over. 
annie.  Did  he  pay  you? 
jodie.  I  hit  him — 
annie.  Jodie ! 

jodie.  I  hit  him — three  times ! 

annie.  Yer  Paw ! 

jodie.  With  a  pinch  bar.  He’s  dead. 

annie.  [Wide-eyed  with  horror .]  You’ve  killed  yer  Paw! 
Whut’d  you  do  it  fer? 

jodie.  I  had  to.  He’d  a-killed  me.  He’s  been  a-killin  me — 
all  my  life — slow.  He’s  been  hangin  over  me  threatenin, 
so  I  couldn’t  see  right,  from  bein  so  afeard  of  him.  He’s 
dead  now.  I’m  glad. 

annie.  Oh!  You’re  glad  you  done  it!  [Turning  on  him 
angrily.]  He  wuz  a  man,  he  wuz  a  man  with  guts.  An’ 
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you  killed  him!  You!  You!  You  aint  a  man.  Weak  little 
runt!  Snappin  little  fyste  of  a  dog!  Weak!  Weak!  He 
wuz  strong.  He  coulda  broke  you  with  his  two  hands — 

jodie.  He  wuz  strong.  But  I  killed  him. 

annie.  He’d  a-give  me  money.  He  owed  me.  He’d  a-give 
me  more  an’  more  money !  He  said  he  would — fer  havin 
him!  I’d  a-got  away  from  here.  Whut’ll  I  git  now! 

jodie.  [Not  understanding .]  Do  you  wanta  go  away, 
Annie? 

annie.  [Hysterically.]  You  know  I  do!  Whut’d  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  come  here  fer  in  the  first  place — to  wash  dirty 
dishes,  an’  cook  ycr  three  square  meals  a  day,  an’  wash 
dirty  clothes,  an’  break  my  back  a-scrubbin — ’cause  I  liked 
it?  I  wanted  money,  money!  I  wanted  to  git  away  from 
here!  [Defiantly.]  I'll  tell  you  whut  fer!  To  live  with 
Ruby  Dawson  an’  some  other  girls.  It’s  a  house — fer 
men  to  come  to — that’s  whut  it  is ! 

jodie.  [In  anguish.]  Annie! 

annie.  It’s  better’n  bein  here !  They  don’t  kill  theirselves 
a-workin.  An’  they  have  clothes.  An’  dancin !  1  wanted 
to  have  things !  I  won’t  now — not  ever !  I’ll  have  to  go 
back  home.  It’s  yore  fault ! 

jodie.  [Stricken.]  Fer  God’s  sake!  Don’t  tell  me  any 
more ! 

annie.  Fool,  fool !  That’s  whut  you  air ! 
jodie.  I’ll  go  crazy — 

annie.  You’ve  tuck  away  the  only  chance  I  had. 
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jodie.  I  caint  stand  it!  Annie! 

ANNIE.  I  hope  you  hang.  Hang!  I  hope  you  will!  [She 
runs  wildly  and  throws  open  the  door  of  the  house,  jodie, 
half  seated,  half  lying  on  the  woodpile,  turns  away  in 
anguish .]  Come  out!  Come  out  quick!  John  Harmon — - 
[The  people  crowd  to  the  door.]  He’s  dead!  In  thar. 
Jodie’s  killed  him! 

[Someone  lights  a  lantern  and  two  or  three  men  go  into 
the  smoke-house.  They  come  out  gravely.] 

a  man.  He’s  dead,  all  right. 

another.  Broke  his  head  in. 

country  people.  [Murmuring.]  How’d  it  happen? 

I  thought  he  uz  actin  queer.  He’d  go  out  an’  come  back  in. 
He  uz  drinkin — 

Jodie  couldn’t  a-done  it.  Why,  it’s  his  own  Paw! 

Rhodie’d  oughtn’t  t’  be  a-seein  this — 

a  man.  Git  back,  you  women.  Go  back  in  the  house.  [The 
women  shrink  back  against  the  house,  but  remain  staring 
fascinated.  The  man  who  has  spoken  goes  over  toward 
jodie.]  Jodie — 

jodie.  [Lifting  his  head,  and  speaking  from  here  on  in  a 
strangely  quiet  voice.]  Yes. 

a  man.  ’D  you  do  this? 

jodie.  I  killed  him. 

A  man.  You’ll  have  to  go  to  jail. 

jodie.  I  don’t  keer. 
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a  man.  You’ll  mebbe  hang. 
jodie.  I  guess. 

a  man.  You  gonna  give  yerself  up? 
jodie.  Yes.  Don’t  bother  me  now. 

country  people.  [In  awed  whispers.]  Whut’d  he  do  it 
fer? 

It’s  the  worst  crime — 

I  bet  he’ll  hang. 

Him  sich  a  young  boy  mebbe  he  won’t. 

His  Paw  uz  alwys  mean  to  him. 

a  man.  We’ll  have  to  send  for  the  Sheriff. 

jodie.  [Wearily.]  I  aint  gonna  run  away.  I’ll  go  to  Black- 
more  an’  give  myself  up  tomorrow.  In  the  mornin — early. 
I’m  t’ard.  Mebbe  I’ll  be  better  tomorrow.  [Lifting  his 
head.]  I’m  glad  I  done  it.  It’s  better  that  a-way.  My  mind 
ud  got  dim.  It  didn’t  light  my  way  so’s  I  knowed  whur  I 
uz  goin.  It’s  brighter  now — a  little  brighter. 
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